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Introducing the Equity LT 386SX Laptop 





Adding power, speed and peripherals to a 
personal computer is a constant test of design 
innovation. 

Configuring a laptop to meet expanding 
needs becomes an even more demand- 
ing challenge because size, weight, and 
battery life come dramatically into play. 

Epson® engineers have 
met that challenge with Pat . 
their new Equity LT 386SX, featuring 
one of the most powerful micropro- 
cessors available in a battery-powered 
laptop. It is a design of both distinc- 
tiveness and common sense. 

Epson’s Datasafe hard drive can be removed, 
making it easy to transport, or store separately 
for added security. With an optional* drive port, 
the hard drive can plug directly into a desktop 


computer. It offers a choice of 20 MB or 40 MB 


Engineered For The Way You Work. 






Epson's unique, removable 


hard drive: key component of the 


most flexible laptop ever made 


capacity, and a shock indicator that alerts the user 
to the occasional hard knock. 

The modular design of Epson's entire lap- 
top series suggests a new standard for custom- 
ized performance. The user can easily install or 
remove options such as a modem, extended 
RAM, external keyboard, or 2/3 length 
industry standard card. The VGA screen 
can also be removed or left in place 
when using an external monitor. 

The Epson laptop indicates its own 
vital signs—battery life, speed, and 
disk drive in use—on a unique LCD 
status bar, and even has the good 
sense to turn off its own screen and 
hard drive when not in use. 

The LT 386SX offers a degree of speed, 
power and flexibility once limited to desktop 
computers. In fact, there is one feature of this 
remarkably engineered bit of technology that a 


desktop can only envy. Its size. 


N 





©1990 Epson America, Inc., 2780 Lomita Blvd, Torrance, CA 90505. (800) 922-8911. 
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WORLD: After cutting a deal with Gorbachev, Helmut Kohl 
ascends to the diplomatic mountaintop 


A united Germany within his grasp, the West German Chancellor is certain never to be underestimated 
again. What makes him tick? » AKremlin nightmare comes true as the Ukraine seeks sovereignty. 
> The U.S. does an about-face on its Cambodia policy, paving the way for talks with Vietnam. 





NATION: Brennan’s sudden 
resignation creates a vacancy 


on the Supreme Court 

The departure of the high court’s leading liberal 
gives Bush an opportunity to appease right- 
wingers by appointing a conservative, or to reach 
out to a moderate. » Dark days for a Minnesota 
Senator and a Massachusetts Congressman. 

> Richard Nixon’s new library is dedicated. 
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BUSINESS: Banks 
square off fora 
global free-for-all 
Beset by bad loans and 
outmuscled by behemoths in 
Europe and Asia, U.S. 
lenders lose power in world 
finance. Japan is now Master 
of the Banking Universe. 


MEDICINE: 
Backlash for a 
wonder drug 

Hailed as a near miracle for 
treating depression, Prozac 
is meeting its critics, 
including some who claim it 
induces thoughts of suicide 
> Even borderline 
hypertension may be risky 











CINEMA: A tale of 
two summers at 
the box office 

With high-body-count action 
movies rolfing the 
customers, the 90 releases 
are providing a lesser sequel 
to last year’s bonanza. 

> Presumed Innocent: 

trial in error. 
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TECHNOLOGY: 
Hidden hazards of 
the airwaves 

For nearly a decade, an 
obscure newsletter has 
collected stories of 
electromagnetism gone awry 
Attention is focusing on the 
dangers of power lines and 
appliances. 


SPORT: Days of 
thunder for 
stock-car racing 
Once confined to the back 
roads of the rural South, the 
sport is going upscale and 
national, drawing in millions 
of fans—and dollars. 


PROFILE: Edmund 
White faces the 
plague 

America’s foremost gay 
writer, known for his explicit 
and sensuous prose style, is 
living with—and writing 
about—the fact that he has 
tested positive for AIDS. 


pop’s newest icons—and hottest product 
Like Madonna and Milli Vanilli, like Paula Abdul and, yes, even 
like Bart Simpson, the New Kids are a phenomenon whose 
unapologetic commerciality is part of their appeal. They are 
good movers and slick singers, and they drive their mostly 
preteen female fans into genteel frenzies. But their success can’t 
be separated from their impact; it’s part of the pop machine’s 
new mystique. Is it real, or is it marketing? 
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as the most trouble-free 
car in its class: 


You shouldnt be surprised. 


According to one measure, the J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey>™ 
Chevy Lumina Coupe ranks as the most trouble-free car in its class” And it’s really no surprise, 
because Lumina Coupe delivers everything you could want in an adult sport coupe. 
On the track and on the street Lumina Coupe has been a winner from the moment it was 
introduced. And now we're proud to reveal it’s winning with owners as well. 
The same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything we do. 
That's why nobody is winning like The Heartbeat of America. 


THE 


OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
TODAY’S CHEVROLET 








*Mid-size specialty segment. J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey’ Based upon owner-reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership 
GM Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp 1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 
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in his office last week 





with the portrait done 
by TIME cover artists 
“I try to give 
the reader a 
comfortable 
sense of 
continuity in 
our design.” 





M agazine art directors are something like chefs. They are 
rarely seen at work in public, and their genius comes from 
an ability to blend a variety of ingredients into a new creation that 
enhances each product. For the past decade, art director Ru- 
dolph Hoglund has brought words, photographs and graphics to 
gether to increase the impact of TIME stories. Last week we 
marked Hoglund’s 10th anniversary by inviting a group of editors 
and artists to an informal seminar on the future of magazine de- 
sign. Says graphics director Nigel Holmes, who arranged the 
event: “I thought we should reflect a bit on what Rudy has been 


doing to evolve the look of TIME. It was a way of educating our 


selves about the efforts we make every week to invent the best 
possible way of communicating stories 

Hoglund’s tenure has bridged TIME’s transition to full color 
as well as the computer revolution in publishing. A native of 
ireer at a newspaper syndicate, hand 
ogue balloons in Alley Oop and other cartoon 


Cleveland, he began his c 
lettering the 
strips. He serve 





now defunct More maga 
197 


as art director of the 








zine, a journalism review, before coming here in as deputy to 
rt director. Together, Ber- 
that remains the basis for 
n to evolve almost immedi- 
ed its flexibility 
nology has made that task both easier and more overwhelming 
Our art directors work directly on Macintosh II] computers, which 
allow for variations never imaginable in the days of sketch pads, 


scissors and pastepots. The basic task, however 
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Walter Bernard, his predecessor 1S 
nard and Hoglund created the des 
rtmMe’s look today. That design t 
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has not changed 
to get information 
off the page and into the minds of readers. Says Hoglund: “I try to 


give the reader a comfortable sense of continuity in our design, to 


it is still, as founder Henry Luce described it 


strip away decorations and distractions and to enrich the voices of 
our writers, photographers and artists.’ 

As a tribute to his effectiveness in doing that, several free 
lance artists, who have produced 47 TIME cover illustrations, col 
laborated on a portrait of Hoglund that was presented to him at 
last week’s seminar. Each artist interpreted a section of a photo- 
graph by William Coupon, who took the picture on this page 
Clockwise, from the section of the original photograph in the up 
per right of the image, the Allen Hirsch, Mirko Ili¢, 
Paul Davis, Seymour Chwast and Robert Giusti 
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artists are 
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NOW 
THERE IS A 
WAY TO TELL HOW 
FAR YOU CAN GO 
ON A 
BATTERY. 


We call it the new Copper Top” now you won't be left strand- 





battery tester. It’s built right ed when yourre really in need 
into the DURACELL” battery package. of a battery with enough life left in it to go 


You simply pop in a DURACELL the distance. You can even go 


battery, give it a squeeze, and THE NEW through all those loose batteries in 
you'll be able to see whether COPPER TOP that shoe box in the garage and 


a battery is full enough, or find out which ones are worth 
whether you need a refill. © So TESTER. keeping. © Only DURACELL has it. 





Alittle girl 
shouldn't have to 
beg for food. 


But Nita must. 

Her frail mother, who spends all 
day in the marketplace peddling straw 
mats, can’t sell enough to feed Nita 
and her two younger brothers. 

For $21 a month through our spon- 
sorship program, you can help a child 
like Nita. For a destitute child, your 
generosity can mean health, an edu- 
cation — even life itself. 


eee eae ee 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept.T7N, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


CJ I wish to sponsor a © boy, 0D girl, in 
D Asia, 0 Latin America, 0 Middle East 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 2 Greatest Need 

©) I will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0, the 
first month [). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 





0 I can't sponsor, but will help $ 





C) Please send me further information 


Check Am. Express MasterCard Visa 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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ABORTION’S MOST 
WRENCHING QUESTIONS 


“Meddling in 
private lives is a 
poor way for 
legislators to 
spend their time.” 


Donald W. Moore 
Ridgecrest, Calif. 


Abortion’s 
Most 

Wrenching 
Questions 


Should parents 
have a say? 
What about 
rape victiny 





I read your story on the U.S. Supreme 
Court's decisions upholding state require- 
ments that pregnant teenagers notify par- 
ents or a judge before having an abortion 
[NATION, July 9]. Let me see if I have this 
straight. A pregnant teenager notifies a 
judge of her desire to have an abortion. 
The judge interviews her. If the judge de- 
cides she is sufficiently mature, she may 
have the abortion. If the judge decides she 
is too immature to make such a decision, 
she must become a mother. The logic en- 
tirely escapes me. 

Margaret C. DeVault 
Dallas 


It is undeniable that much pain and dis- 
tress are involved in an unwanted pregnancy, 
especially in the case of rape and incest. But 
why is this point always presented, while the 
physical destruction of the fetus by abortion 
is consistently ignored? Is the child the off- 
spring of only the violent, sick rapist? Does 
the mother’s body have no part in the cre- 
ation of this life? Should life not exist be- 
cause love doesn’t? 

inn Carnicle 
Peoria, Ariz. 
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I may be morally and personally op- 
posed to abortion, but I'll be damned if I'll 
let someone take away a woman's right to 
control what happens to her own body. 

Donna Reiss Carter 
Irvine, Calif. 


The claim that forcing a rape victim to 
have the baby makes the mother suffer 
twice is ridiculous. That mother is just as 
much a hero as the lifeguard who saves a 
drowning victim. She should be treated 
with the utmost honor. The government 
should fund the prenatal care for the rape 
victim and arrange for a foster home if she 
decides to give the baby up for adoption. 

Mark Sullivan 
Hampton, N.J. 


By criminalizing abortion even for 
cases of rape and incest this society would 
send a clear message that any man, under 
any circumstances, has the right to force 
any woman to bear his children. This is 
sheer barbarism! 

Tandy Y. Cook 
Renton, Wash. 


Meddling in private lives is a poor way 
for legislators to spend their time. Abor- 
tion is not an issue on which the state 
should pre-empt the workings of individual 
conscience. Some matters must be left for 
us to deal with as best we can. 

Donald W. Moore 
Ridgecrest, Calif. 


Toward German Unity 


Everyone seems to shout down objec- 
tions to German unification [GERMANY, 
July 9]. When Germany again makes life a 
living hell for its neighbors, some of us will 
be around to say I told you so. 

David N. LaFontaine 
Minneapolis 


In his Essay on the absurd side of Ger- 
man unification, Hans Magnus Enzens- 
berger expressed my thoughts. I have per- 
ceived a certain crankiness among the 
Germans that goes beyond the sometimes 
nit-picking, cultural preoccupation with 
order, When my friendly, sweet produce 
vendor suddenly turned surly, I took note. 
German acquaintances provided a theory 
that makes sense: Zukunftsangst (literally, 
future fear). Germans are not super- 
human, They too are anxious and fearful of 
the new world that awaits them. 

Polly Ross Hughes 
Munich 


Some seem to regard Hitler as an acci- 
dent of history. Yet Hitler was not some 
kind of extraterrestrial who descended on 
the German public: he and the Nazis re- 
ceived popular support from Germans in 
the 1930s. The entire world wishes the 
German nation the best in its new political 














WE’LL SHOW YOU WHAT THIS KINGDOM’S COMING TO. 
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Tune in to “National Audubon Society Specials” on PBS, fora fascinating look at the world around us. 
This award-winning series is made possible th rough a grant from the people of GE. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY SPECIALS. SUNDAYS AT 8PM ON PBS STARTING JULY 8. 


wariona, Check your local listing for details. 


Nl Ot ON Look for the companion book, “Audubon Perspectives: Fight for Survival.” We bring good things to life. 
PRODUCTIONS Coproduced by Audubon, Turner Broadcasting and WETA-TV. Ss HA 
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Cholesterol: perception 
us. reality. 
This should make headlines: 
lean, trimmed beef has no more 
cholesterol than chicken 
—without the skin 
While chicken does have 
less fat, moderate servings 
% of beef fit easily within 
leading dietary guidelines 
Nutritional facts rounded-up. 
Lean beef has a high ratio of 
nutrients to calories. Number 
crunchers take note. Three 
ounces supply 38 





56% of U.S. RDA for protein 
Not to mention 14% of the 
recommendation for iron. 
That's quite a mouthful 
Wisdom to steer by. 
Nutritionists recommend a 
balanced, varied diet and 
leaner cuts of meat. Training 
gurus push aerobic exercise 
Stress management types 
suggest a month in the Baha- 


These are leaner times 
Conspicuous consumption is 
out. The basics are back. People 
|  areeating lighter, leaner 
foods. And here's the 
whole story. 
Calories: 
the inside account. 
The Skinniest Six cuts of beef 
are surprisingly lean and low in 
calories. In fact, three ounces of 
| — lean, trimmed beef average a 
mere 180 calories. Makes you 
stop and think. About beef 
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*Source: USDA Handbook 8-13 1990 Rev 
Beef trimmed before cooking. 40x. uncoo! 


ures are for a 3 oz. cooked serving. 
‘oz cooked. 
©1990 Beef Industry Council and Beef Board. 
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a. &® Wa 
ROUND TIP TOP LOIN TOP ROUND EYEOF ROUND TENDERLOIN TOP SIRLOIN 
149calories 168 calories 169 calories 14] calories L?5calories 162 calories 
5.0.gms total fat* 7.1 gms total fat” 4.3.gms total fat* 4.0.gms total fat* 8.1 gms total fat* 5.8 gms total fat* 
- (1.8gmssat fat), , (2.7 gmssat fot) , , (l.dgmssat fat) , (1.Sgmssat fat),  , (3.0gmssat fat) , =, (23gmssat fat) , 
BEEF AND TODAY'S fajitas and Japanese steak salad. of the U.S. RDA for vitamin mas. Grilling steaks on the 
HEALTH STAMPEDE. B-12 and zinc. Plusagenerous beach, no doubt 


Real food for real people. | 
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Dinnertime inno time. 
Beef is perhaps the ultimate 
fast food. From quick steaks 
and fajitas to blazing 
stir frys. No time left? 
Time for juicy leftovers 


Beef. 
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LETTERS 
and economic future, but we are watching 
to ensure that political movements and so- 
cial neo-Nazi philosophies play no part in 
the new Germany. We owe this to the mil- 
lions who died as a result of such ideas. 
Danny Zisenwine 
Ra‘ananna, Israel 


Otto Friedrich’s piece misinterprets 
what I said in the New York Times Maga- 
zine. I did state that “No German soldier 
can say, ‘I fought for democracy’ —not to 
advocate fighting wars but to try to throw 
light on what might lie behind the Ger- 
man’s uneasiness toward his political iden- 
tity. My article specifically states, “Perhaps 
Germany can one day even stand as an ex- 
ample to other new societies of how to win 
a place in the world by work and the intelli- 
| gent use of science rather than arms.” 

Other powerful countries, for good or 
| ill, won their nationhood through arms, 
while the Federal Republic was conferred 
on the Germans. So the question is: Does 
this form of government express the Ger- 
man spirit or the necessities of the victors? 
If this has no bearing on current German 
attitudes, fine, but if it does, it deserves dis- 
cussion, not Friedrich’s setting up a straw 
man in order to knock him down, 

Arthur Miller 
Roxbury, Conn, 





Daniel Benjamin’s enjoyable story on 
the German language cited only one re- 
deeming virtue of German: the large vo- 
cabulary it shares with English. But there is 
another advantage of the language: it is 

phonetic. In German, you have to learn 

how to pronounce ana only once, unlike in 

English, where it can represent almost any 

sound, as in the sentence “Father takes a 
pleasant bath with soap.” 

eter Hertli 

Newburgh, Ind. 


Correction 
Because of a production error, the name 
and address of the sender were dropped from 
a letter in the July 16 issue commenting on 
Canadian separatism. The letter should have 
appeared as follows: 
Goodbye, Quebec, and good riddance. 
Trudy Maygard 
Red Deer, Alta. 


Aid to Israel 
Michael Kramer speaks of Israeli 
! Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s “arro- 


gance” in refusing to meet the P.L.O.’s 
“reasonable” requests for talks [NATION, 
July 2]. Is Shamir arrogant, or is he over- 
whelmed by an impossible and dangerous 
situation? He must address the question of 
whether giving back territory won in the 
1967 war will bring peace. The attack on a 
Tel Aviv beach could be viewed as an indi- 
cation that Yasser Arafat cannot control 








When you 
move, dont 
lose AIT 

in the shuffle. 


To get AT&T quality, you have to 
choose AT&T. Just like anything else 
you value, you have to move A7ET' Long 
Distance Service.Or it youdon'talready 
have it, now's the time to sign up 

And when you call, we can also sign 
you up for an A7é? Calling Card and 
help you choose one of our A7&7 
Reach Out America Plans savings 
plans designed to fit the way you 
call. If you already have these 
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services, we'll transfer them to your 
new address. Plus, vou get our free 
{77 Moving Book 
Don't take a chance on losing AIST 
when it's so simple to keep. Give us a 
call 1800 551-3131, Ext. 3327. 
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...and we'll 
make time 
for you! 


Renewing your 
subscription? 


Need a Gift 
subscription? 


Change of address? 


Questions about 
your subscription? 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-541-2000 


or write: 

TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
PO. Box 60001 
Tampa, FL 33660-0001 
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GET A LEG UP 
ON ALL THE SCORES. 


Who's on top? Who's going down to 
7 defeat? Find out through the Sports Illustrated 
Sports Hotline. It’s the source for the most up-to- 
date scores, scoops, and stots. Plus baseball 
commentary from Peter Gammons. And coverage of 
all major sporting events. Your touchtone phone 









allows you to select exactly the information you 
wont to hear. Now that’s flexibility 


So try the Sports Hotline. You'll flip over 
our coverage 
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LETTERS 
the warring factions of his party. It is not 
arrogance that drives Shamir; it is lessons 
from the past. 
Mary Ann Siskind 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


As a Jew, a Zionist and an Israeli patri- 
ot, I support Kramer’s assessment that 
“Shamir is the one who really needs a club- 
bing from Washington.” For years I have 
been waiting for an American Administra- 
tion and the U.S. national interest to join | 
forces to coerce us back to our senses. 

Dan Sachs 
Holon, Israel 


Israel genuinely desires and needs 
peace in the Middle East. If this is not to 
be, Israel will be the prime sufferer. There- 
fore Israel, not others, must make its own 
terms for peace and security. If war and un- 
rest come, it will be Israel, not another 
country, that loses its sons and its future. 

Eva Zadok 
Nazerat ‘Illit, Israel 





Summer and Smoke 


Pico lyer may have lost his home in the 
Santa Barbara, Calif., fire [NATION, July 9], 
but readers like myself have discovered a 
beautiful and poetic writer. I was moved by 
his descriptions of that horrible event. I'm 
curious to know the title of his book, the 
manuscript of which he saved from the fire. 

Judy §. Ayre 

Boise 

The book, to be published next year, is tenta- 
tively titled The Lady and the Monk. 


‘LIPREADING 101 


| George Bush's repudiation of his 

| campaign pledge “Read my lips: no new 
| taxes” [NATION, July 9] generated strong 
| rejoinders from our readers: 


“Read my lips: ) 
\no more Bush.” | 


Lori A, Spackey x 
West Springfield, Mass 





“We need someone | 





who keeps his 
a” promises.” 
~— Dean McCarty 
Apple Valley, 
Calif. 


“Another one-term | 


President.” aa 
Ss —_ 


George G. Tillery 
Enterprise, Ala 















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be ssed to 
TIME Mag: Letters 
Tene & Lite Building 
Rocketelier Center 
New York, NY. 1002 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters showld mclude the wr 5 full name, address and home telephone. and 
may be edited for purposes of clanty or space 
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SS a Earth, rising 


Late on any Friday afternoon, in any business, you'll see people heading 
out for the hills. And the beaches. And the ski slopes. Wherever. Then they 
trundle in—at times are trundied in—on Monday morning, back from the 
great outdoors and ready for another tussle with the profit plan. Can any- 
one sincerely believe that these are foes of the environment? 

This is not to say that industry's record on cherishing the natural 
environment is unblemished. Whose record is? What was thought cus- 
tomary and even harmless decades ago—such as hiking across a pristine 
alpine meadow—is now frowned upon because the marks of passage 
remain visible for years afterwards. There are oil refineries built once upon 
atime in the middle of nowhere that are surrounded today by thriving com- 
munities. What was harmless in the middle of nowhere seems not so 
harmless in the middle of town. Times change—but business has 
changed, too. We think we're just as friendly with the earth as are our 
critics 


sie 
if 


That's why confrontation, as if there were no reasonable path 
between two camps labeled business and environmentalism, is so waste- 
ful. We don’t see two camps. Energies that ought to be joined in collab- 
orative efforts are far less productively employed when slinging gibes or 
lawsuits. When we work in tandem—or at least pull in the same 
direction—a lot gets done. 

@ In Florida, where Mobil has mined over the past 15 years phos- 
phate rock from about 9200 acres, the reclamation process goes hand in 
hand with our mining plan. More than 2800 of the mined acres have 
already been restored. Farmers now graze cattle on grassy pastureland 
that once was a mine. 

@ At our Caballo Rojo coal mine in Wyoming, even the fencing was 
specially designed, after consultation with wildlife biologists, to let prong- 
horn antelope move across and around our land as easily as mule deer. 

@ We keep 650 professionals working full-time on environmental, 
health, and safety programs, and last year alone spent about $780 million 
on programs to protect and improve the environment. And Mobil is just 
one company among thousands. 

@ Though we already recycle all our plastic scrap and buy another 
100 million pounds from others for recycling in our manufacturing pro- 
cesses, Mobil Chemical also has a national program with interested 
supermarkets to recycle plastic grocery sacks. We are a founder with 
seven other companies of the National Polystyrene Recycling Co. And 
its goal is to recycle at least 25 percent of all food-service and packaging 
polystyrene by 1995. 

This same sort of active environmentalism now imbues businesses 
and industries all across the land. A major chemical company voluntarily 
suspended production of a compound said to cause pollution—a product 
whose annual sales volume amounted to $750 million. Another company 
putting up a power plant in New England allotted $2 million for planting 
trees in Central America to offset the new plant's emission of carbon diox- 
ide. The auto and oil industries have joined forces to identify a vehicle-fuels 
system that will further reduce auto emissions. And so it goes. 

An old saying in business is that people have to look at the big pic- 
ture. And the big picture today is that famous one of earth rising, taken 
from the moon. Business has seen it too. We get the picture. 
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THE TERMINALLY ILL 
NEED LOVE, SUPPORT AND 
THE ONE THING 
THEIR FAMILIES CAN T 
ALWAYS GIVE THEM. 


They need all the things 
that money can’t buy. 

A reassuring voice in 
the middle of the night. A 
hand to hold onto to help 
them get through the pain. 
The strength and love they fa 
can only get from family. "OOOO2" “Oss0008386 Si0-02 7203" 700000462407 

But they also need more. 
And that’s where we can help. We’re The Prudential. And we’ve just created something 
for them called the “Living Needs Benefit?” 

For the first time, the terminally ill or those permanently confined to a nursing home 
will have the option of collecting almost all the death benefit from their Prudential life 
insurance policy before they die. 

The “Living Needs Benefit” is not meant to replace health insurance. Or disability 
insurance. Nor, is it a loan. It’s simply our way of helping people at a time when they and 
their families need help the most. 

And The Prudential is making this extraordinary benefit available with no increase 
in premiums. If you would like to know more about the “Living Needs Benefit’ please 
talk to a Prudential agent. 

So at a time when money should be the least of your concerns, it can be. 





The “Living Needs Benefit” 


ThePrudential nal 


Benefit avaiable on most Prudential Sfe ance policies Benefit not approved in all states. See your Prudential agent for imformanon on availability ©1990 The Prudential Insurance Cormpany of Amenca 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 


On Yee Next Cuban 
Vacation... 


Like it or not, Cuban officials 





are apparently preparing for the | 
inevitable: life after the disap- | 
pearance of the yearly $5 billion 
in Soviet aid. Twice within the 
past year, the heads of giant 
American hotel chains—Curtis 
Carlson of Radisson and Jay 
Pritzker of Hyatt—were invited 
to pay secret visits to the island. 
Once there, flown in surrepti- 
tiously via Mexico City, the 
Americans were shown scale 


models of prime beachfront | 


property and asked to select one 
for future development. Intrigu- 
ingly, these displays were set up 
just outside Fidel Castro's office 
in Havana. Castro was nowhere 
in sight during Carlson’s visit, 
but Pritzker was treated to a 2/2- 
hour meeting with the leader. 
No deals are possible until 
Washington lifts its trade sanc- 
tions. But both hotel barons 
were assured that Cuba is willing 
to discuss friendlier relations 
with the U.S. 


Son of Mario 

Why are G.O.P. hatchetmen tak- 
ing swipes at Andrew Cuomo, 
son of the New York Gover- 
nor? Recently on NBC’s Today 
show, Roger Ailes, the Repub- 
lican mudmeister, casually 
claimed that young Cuomo 
might soon have a Neil Bush 
sort of problem with S&L inves- 
tigators. That prompted a 
phone call from Andrew and a 
private apology for what Ailes 
conceded was a cheap shot. 
Then on asc’s Nightline last 
week, Republican strategist Ed 


The Pete Rose Community Service All-Stars 


The baseball superstar was sentenced last week to five 
months in prison, a $50,000 fine and 1,000 hours of 
community service for cheating on his taxes. Here's 
how some other celebrities are faring after being 
ordered to renew themselves through good deeds: 


OLIVER NORTH Before he won a reversal of one count of 
es his conviction last week, North had been 
voluntarily serving a 1,200-hour sentence by working as a 
consultant to an alliance of Washington social-service 
eee dain, a Labatt ens anne: 








LEONA HELMSLEY Appealing her tax-evasion sentence, 


es which included 750 hours of 
community service, the hotel queen initially considered 
work at a Harlem home for drug-addicted babies. She 
hasn't followed up on her quiet visit there last vest 


ROB LOWE He avoided hee any criminal Sa over 
See his 1988 self-directed sex video co-starring an 
Atlanta teenager by agreeing to spend 20 hours speaking to 
inmates in his hometown of Dayton. On a trip there last 
September, he met with Rose. 


7SA ISA GABOR Ordered t todo 120 hours of: service at a 
women's shelter for slapping a Beverly 
Hills motorcycle cop, she tried to cut her sentence by 
including time spent arranging a fund-raising party. Result: 
the judge slapped her with 60 additional hours. 








Rollins said, “Mario Cuomo’s 
son was involved” in the 
spreading S&L disaster. In fact, 


| there is little basis, other than 


pure politics, for this accusa- 
tion. Andrew's only connection 
is that he served as an attorney 
for a group of shareholders try- 
ing to take over a struggling 
Florida S&L and in 1987 was 
named in a complaint filed by a 
rival group. The matter was set- 
tled out of court, with no hint of 
scandal. The Cuomo camp 
thinks the Republican attacks 
are in part an election-year at- 
tempt to goad the thin-skinned 
Governor into losing his tem- 
per. Says one of the Governor's 
advisers: “Who's Ed Rollins? 


| Operatives are very good at 


slinging mud, and you can’t win 
if you engage them.” 


Uh-Oh, Don’t 
Rite That 


Mississippi's department of 
economic and community de- 
velopment launched a. last- 
minute recall of national adver- 
tisements. However, it came 
too late for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and Forbes, which ran the 
copy. Pointing with pride to 


| progress in the Magnolia State, 


the ads extoll Governor Ray 
Mabus’ sweeping new educa- 
tional-reform package. Unfor- 
tunately, during a special ses- 
sion this summer, the state 
legislature refused to fund the 
program. 


Sherman McCoy, 
Where Are You? 


Bret Easton Ellis, 
Less Than Zero and a leader of 
Manhattan’s literary brat pack, 
has a novel due out next Febru- 
ary that is already causing con- 
troversy. Staff members at Si- 
mon & Schuster who have read 
the manuscript, titled American 
Psycho, say it chronicles a 
young Wall Street banker who 
is involved in sexual perversi- 
ties, murders, mutilations and 
diverse other grotesqueries and 


degradations. Robert Asahina, | 


Ellis’ editor, allows, “It is a 
book that can be at times upset- 
ting to read.” Some are so up- 
set that they have balked at 
working on the novel. But Ellis 
has his defenders, one of whom 
calls the work, a tad redundant- 
ly, a béte noire Bonfire of the 
Vanities. s 
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author of | 


WINNER OF 
THE WEEK 














AND NOW A WORD 
FROM HER SPONSOR 
--HELLO? .... HELLO? 


tentative deal for a $6 million 
contract. 


THIS WEEKS S&L 
HORROR AWARD 


BILL 


WALTERS 


| 
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Right Turn Ahead? 


A liberal Justice’s resignation brings an end to an age of judicial activism. 
Now Bush may try to accelerate the Supreme Court’s conservative trend. 


By ED MAGNUSON 


n era ended last week. With the 

abrupt resignation of Justice 

William Brennan, the court that 

Chief Justice Earl Warren led 

into an age of liberal judicial activism 
passed into history 

As the most influential survivor of that 

panel, Brennan waged a sometimes lonely 

fight over the past two decades to stem a 

growing conservative tide in the Supreme 

Court. Using both his intellect and his gre 

garious personality, he tried—not always 


successfully —to slow the steady erosion of 





the landmark decisions on civil liberties 
that he had written or helped shape. His 
departure, which may be followed soon by 
those of the court’s two remaining aging 
liberals, could set the stage for a total 
transformation of the high court. It could 
become a body more skeptical of —if not 
hostile to—abortion rights, affirmative ac 
tion, strict separation between church and 
state and protection of free speech. 

That prospect inspired jubilation 
among right-wingers, who immediately be 
gan pressuring George Bush to fill the va 
cancy with a conservative. “This is a sem 
inal event in the return of the rule of law,” 


exulted Michael Carvin, a former Justice 
Department official who helped screen ju- 
dicial candidates for Ronald Reagan. “If 
there is anyone who represents the Warren 
Court’s judicial activism, it is Brennan. He 
is the intellectual leader on the left of the 
court. Some important cases will go the 
other way when he is replaced.” 

At the other end of the political spec- 
trum, alarms sounded. Women’s organiza 
tions promised to battle any nomincc likely 
to provide the key vote that would overturn 
Roe v. Wade, the 1973 ruling that estab 
lished the right to abortion. Referring to 
the political onslaught by civil rights 


After 33 years, a time to move on: sharp prose and 1,200 principled opinions delivered with affection for his colleagues 
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groups and liberal forces that derailed 
Ronald Reagan’s effort to elevate Robert 
Bork to the high court in 1987, Democratic 
consultant Roger Craver predicted that 
“the Bork nomination will seem mild com- 
pared with the political mobilization and 
pressure that will be brought upon the Sen- 
ate over this nomination.” 

At 84, Brennan remains keen of mind, 
but his body is ailing. He fainted about three 
wecks ago while waiting to board a plane at 
Newark airport, but revived and went on to 
take a Scandinavian cruise. After his return 
to Washington, however, doctors told him he 
had suffered a mild stroke and urged him to 
ease up, advice Brennan took. On Friday 
night he sent a hand-delivered letter to the 
White House. Citing “my advancing age and 
medical condition,” Brennan wrote that he 
was resigning “effective immediately.” 

The news was radioed to the President 
aboard Air Force One as he was flying back 
to Washington from a campaign trip to 
Montana. He termed it “a complete sur- 
prise” and added, unnecessarily, “obvious- 
ly, his resignation is accepted.” One of his 
exultant senior advisers was less re- 
strained, declaring, “It’s great news for 
conservatives and a great political oppor- 
tunity for the President.” 

That is undeniable. As was Reagan, 
who appointed three conservative Jus- 
tices—Sandra Day O'Connor, Antonin 
Scalia and Anthony Kennedy—Bush is in a 
position to pacify the restive right and pro- 
pel the court more speedily on its current 
course. With two other Justices, Thurgood 
Marshall, 82, and Harry Blackmun, 81, in 
fragile health and rumored ready to follow 
Brennan into retirement, the Bush imprint 
on the high court could become every bit as 
significant as Reagan’s 

Bush has been preparing for that possi- 
bility almost from the day he took office. He 
asked his aides then to assemble dossiers on 
potential appointees. At 8 a.m. on Saturday, 
a team led by Attorney General Dick Thorn- 
burgh, White House counsel C. Boyden 
Gray and chief of staff John Sununu met with 
Bush to sort through those names. Bush had 
declared on Friday, “I want somebody, who 
will be on there not to legislate from the 
bench but to faithfully interpret the Consti- 
tution. So that gives me a wide latitude.” 
During his 1988 campaign, Bush was less 
fuzzy about his criteria, promising to choose 
judges “who will show more compassion for 
the victims than they do for the criminals.” 

For the White House, Brennan’s resig- 
nation could not have come at a more propi- 
tious time. The President has angered the 
Republican right by backing away from his 
“no new taxes” pledge and by showing a will- 
ingness to compromise on a new civil rights 
bill aimed at softening recent high-court rul- 
ings that make it more difficult for minorities 
to win discrimination cases against employ- 
ers. Bush’s appointment of a staunchly con- 
servative Justice “could solve a lot of prob- 
lems for us,” said a top presidential political 
adviser. “This is an issue where he could easi- 





ly and naturally make a choice that will ap- 
pease the conservatives. It’s the one thing 
they really care about.” 

At the top of the right-wing agenda is 
the repeal of Roe v. Wade. O'Connor, the 
court’s only woman, has seemed sympa- 
thetic to such a reversal but reluctant to 
provide the decisive vote in a court split 5 
to 4 on the issue. But if another anti- 
abortion Justice joined the bench, O’Con- 
nor could take refuge in a 6-to-3 majority. 


rennan, an Irish Roman Catholic 
and Democrat, was plucked 
from the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in 1956 by Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who hoped that the nomination 
would help undermine Democrat Adlai 
Stevenson's liberal challenge to his bid for 
a second term. Three years earlier Eisen- 
hower had appointed Warren, the Repub- 
lican Governor of California. He later 
pointed to Warren and Brennan as two of 
the “biggest mistakes” he had made. 
Brennan, who sprinkled his off-bench 
conversations with profanity and wrote 
crisply clear opinions, had an unusually col- 
legial approach to finding the often elusive 
fifth vote needed to support his views. He 
would sometimes dispatch his law clerks to 
find out from their fellows what points both- 
ered other Justices about his position. Then, 


“Tt is my hope that 
the Court during 
my years of service 
has built a legacy 
of interpreting the 
Constitution and 
Federal laws to 
make them 
responsive to the 
needs of the 
people whom they 
were intended to 
benefit and 
protect. 
This legacy can 
and will withstand 
the test of time.” 
—Justice 
Brennan, 
July 20, 1990 
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in carly drafts, he would deftly tailor his argu- 
ments to overcome their objections. His 
sharply honed writing often carried the day. 

Arriving on the court shortly after the 
1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision 
that struck down racial segregation, Bren- 
nan joined the judicial march toward civil 
rights. When Arkansas Governor Orval 
Faubus tried to block the entry of nine 
black students to Little Rock’s Central 
High School in 1957, Brennan shaped a 
unanimous decision that “no state legisla- 
tor or executive or judicial officer can war 
against the Constitution without violating 
his undertaking to support it.” 

Ever vigilant against police excesses, 
Brennan castigated his colleagues for their 
refusal in 1981 to review a suit brought by 
lawyers for a 13-year-old girl who, during a 
sweep to detect drugs, had been humiliat- 
ingly sniffed by police dogs in her class- 
room, then strip-searched. He denounced 
the action as “a violation of any known 
principle of human decency.” 

Brennan’s broad interpretation of the 
right to free speech led him to what is gen- 
erally considered his most famous deci- 
sion: New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, which 
requires public officials to prove “actual 
malice” in filing libel suits against publish- 
ers and broadcasters. Last year Brennan 
crafted the majority opinion for a 5-to-4 
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The conservative leader: Chief Justice Rehnquist will be strengthened The lonely liberal: Justice Marshall is the sole Warren Court survivor 


The right is expectant, the left fearful, and both are prepared for a battle. Bush, too, declared that he was “not afraid of a nomination fight.” 


court decision that upheld the constitu- 
tional right to burn the American flag as a 
form of political protest. 

But Brennan admits that he stumbled 
| in his effort to define obscenity. One of his 
earliest opinions, in 1957, said an expres- 
sion was not protected by the First Amend- 
ment if “to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals to prurient interest.” But in 
1973 he conceded that all such vague word- 
ing led only to “hopeless confusion.” He 
recently told New Yorker writer Nat Hen- 
toff, “I finally gave up. If you can’t define 
it, you can’t prosecute people for it.” 

Brennan never gave up, however, in 
fighting the death penalty, advocating af- 


firmative action to correct racial wrongs | 


and defending the one-man, one-vote prin- 





ciple to define state and local election dis- 
tricts. Yale Kamisar, a University of Michi- 
gan law professor, calls Brennan “one of 
the most effective Justices of all time. He 


could write with power and style, and he 


had enormous influence.” Says Columbia 
law professor Vincent Blasi: “There have 
been great dissenters, such as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and great leaders of court 
majorities, such as John Marshall. But 
Brennan was the only Justice in the court’s 
history to excel in both roles.” 

Speculation immediately focused on a 
wide range of possible replacements. 
Among the most prominent: U.S. Solicitor 
General Kenneth Starr; U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative Carla Hills; two Fifth Circuit Ap- 
peals Judges, Edith Jones of Houston and 
Patrick Higginbotham of Dallas; and 
Thornburgh. Bush also has given Gray a 


list of at least three Hispanics he wanted 
checked out as possible Justices. 

Among Bush’s closest advisers, one fac- 
tion, led by Secretary of State James Baker 
and Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, may 
prod Bush to choose a moderate conserva- 
tive to avoid the type of Senate fight that led 
to the rejection of Bork. They are expected to 
argue that since Bush may have a chance to 
fill more vacancies, there is no need to antag- 
onize Congress in an election year. 

At week’s end, however, Bush insisted 
that he was “not afraid of a nomination 
fight.” And no matter whom he selects, he 
may get just that. Conservative expectations 
are running high. Liberals, consumed by 
foreboding, are gearing up for a battle even 
as they mourn the departure of one of their 
champions. Reported by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington and Andrea Sachs/New York 


Strong Opinions from a Wily Jurist 


“The door of the Free Exercise 
Clause [of the First Amendment] 
stands tightly closed against any 
governmental regulation of 
religious beliefs as such. 
Government may neither compel 
affirmation of a repugnant belief, 
| nor penalize or discriminate 
against individuals or groups 
because they hold religious views 
abhorrent to the authorities.” 


Sherbert v. Verner (1963) 


“Debate on public issues should 
be uninhibited, robust, and wide- 
open, and. . . itmay well 
include vehement, caustic, and 
sometimes unpleasantly sharp 
attacks on government and 
public officials.” 


New York Times Co. 
v. Sullivan (1964) 





“There can be no doubt that our 
Nation has had a long and 
unfortunate history of sex 
discrimination. Traditionally, 
such discrimination was 
rationalized by an attitude of 
‘romantic paternalism’ which, in 
practical effect, put women not 
on a pedestal, but in a cage.” 


Frontiero v. Richardson (1973) 
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By MARGARET CARLSON WASHINGTON 


he disintegration of a public man en- 
tered its final stages last week when 
the Senate ethics committee recom- 
| mended that the full Senate publicly de- 
| nounce Minnesota Republican David 
Durenberger, 55, who occupies the seat 
once held by Hubert Humphrey and at 
one time looked as though he might be 
worthy of it. The panel’s three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans accused the 
Senator of knowingly engaging in repre- 
hensible conduct that was “clearly and 
unequivocally unethical.’ They also rec- 
ommended that Durenberger be re- 
quired to pay to charity the $95,000 he 
received in excess of allowable speaking 
fees and another $29,000 he pocketed by 
charging the government rent for staying 
in a Minneapolis condominium that he 
owned. Only expulsion, which the ethics 
committee last recommended in 1981 
for New Jersey Democrat Harrison Wil- 
liams for his part in the Abscam scandal, 
would have been more severe. 
After the verdict, Durenberger, his face 
creased by grief, declared, “I am sorry,” 
| and promised to give back the money as a 
“tangible sign of regret.” At the same time, 
he pledged to spend the remaining four 
years of his current term “being the best 
| Senator I can,” showing that he may not 
| yet grasp the gravity of his offenses. While 
the Senate Republican Conference could 
| have stripped Durenberger of seniority 
rights and committee assignments, chair- 
man John Chafee is reluctant to do so. 





Durenberger’s Comedown ... 


The Senate ethics committee recommends tough 
sanctions against a rules-bending lawmaker 


But Minnesotans may de- 
mand more of a man they vot- 
ed to high office than a simple 
act of contrition and a refund. 
Bill Morris, former chairman 
of the state’s Independent- 
Republican party, summed up 
the dismay: “I think Minneso- 
ta now has 12 Senators ... I 
think most of us voted for him 
to serve millions—not make 
them.” Some G.o.P. officials 
are urging Durenberger to 
step down by July 31 so that a 
special election could be held 
in November, Durenberger 
could then seek a vote of con- 
fidence by running in that 
race, 

Durenberger’s golden life 
began to unravel in 1970, 
when his first wife died of can 
cer at 31. With four sons to 
raise, the eldest only seven, he 
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remarried within a year, Two 
of his sons developed drug 
problems, and in 1985 he and his wife 
temporarily separated and he sought so 


After the verdict, the Senator declared, “I am sorry” 


crisis and did not love himself enough. 
Like so many who breathe the intoxi- 


lace in a Christian retreat in a Washington | cating air of power, Durenberger thought 


suburb. Rumors that he was having an af- 
fair with a 28-year-old secretary were ex- 





acerbated when a woman he was with at 
National Airport screamed that Duren- 
berger had “ruined” her life and knocked 
him to the floor with her purse. After that 
incident, Durenberger began giving inter- 
views in Phil Donahue-speak, complain- 
ing that he was going through a mid-life 


he could get away with bending the rules. 
Limits on speaking fees? Launder the 
money by counting excess payments as 
book-promotion fees. Trips to a marriage 
counselor in Boston too expensive? Ar- 
range business lunches and collect hono- 
rariums. Need some extra income? Bill 
the government rent for staying in a con- 
dominium you own. Not until after the 

committee issued its recom- 
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Frank: friendship with Gobie may hurt 











he House of Representatives was also grappling 

with vexing ethics charges against one of its 
members. After a 10-month investigation, the 12- 
member ethics committee unanimously recommend- 
ed that Massachusetts Democrat Barney Frank be 
given a “reprimand” by the full House for his help to 
a male prostitute, Steve Gobie. The committee had 
been deadlocked for weeks, as Democrats argued for 
issuing only a mild letter of “reproval” to Frank while 
Republicans demanded a more severe punishment. 
The committee asked the House to scold Frank for 
fixing parking tickets that Gobie had picked up while 
driving the Congressman’s car, and for using his offi- 
cial stationery to intercede with Gobie’s probation 
officers. It rejected Gobie’s claim that he had used 
Frank’s Washington apartment for prostitution with 
the Congressman’s knowledge. California Republi- 
can William Dannemeyer nonetheless vowed to urge 
Frank’s expulsion from office when the issue is debat- 
ed, probably this week. o 
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| mendation did Durenberger 


concede that “I have made 
serious mistakes. I acknowl 
edge them and accept full 
responsibility.” 

Before its Aug. 3 recess, 
the full Senate is almost cer- 
tain to follow the ethics com- 
mittee recommendation and 
denounce Durenberger for 
bringing the chamber into 
“dishonor and disrepute.” Du- 
renberger may feel that by en- 
during a moment of shame 
and making restitution he puts 
things right with the world and 
deserves to retain a place of 
honor in it. If so, he is ignoring 
an elementary principle of po- 
litical morality: those who 
make the laws are not above 


them. Reported by 
Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Hays 
Gorey/Washington 
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ABig Break 
For Ollie 


Will a court ruling mean that 
North goes free? 





he ghost of the con- 

gressional Iran-con- 
tra hearings has long 
hung over the cases of 
key figures in the scan- 
dal. Last week the ghost 
was haunting the prose- 
cutors of Oliver North. A 
three-member appeals 
court in Washington 
overturned one of 
North's three convic- 
tions. The court sent the 
other two back to federal Judge Gerhard 
Gesell for him to determine whether North’s 
testimony at congressional inquiries into the 
scandal had in effect been used against him 
by the grand jury that indicted him, by the 
staff of independent counsel Lawrence 
Walsh or by any of the prosecution’s 29 wit- 
nesses. Such tainting could mean a new trial 
or the dropping ofall charges against the for- 
mer National Security Council aide. 

The judges threw out North’s conviction 
for destroying government records, ruling 
that Gesell had made two mistakes in in- 
structing the jury; both were highly techni- 
cal. More broadly, the panel found that Ge- 
sell should have held more extensive pre- 
trial hearings to determine whether the 
evidence to be used during the actual trial 
had been “tainted” by witnesses’ recollec- 
tions of North’s congressional testimony, for 
which he had been granted immunity. Gesell 
was ordered to conduct hearings “witness- 
by-witness” and “if necessary, line-by-line” 
that, said the majority, might “consume sub- 
stantial amounts of time, personnel and 
money, only to lead to the conclusion that a 
defendant—perhaps a guilty defendant— 
cannot be prosecuted.” 

The unexpected reversal came from two 
Reagan appointees, judges David Sentelle 
and Laurence Silberman. A strong dissent 
came from Judge Patricia Wald, a Carter ap- 
pointee, who insisted, “North received a fair 
trial—not a perfect one but a competently 
managed and a fair one.” 

It is now up to Walsh to decide whether 
to appeal to the full circuit court, take his 
case directly to the Supreme Court or go 
along with the tedious hearings. If they are 
held, Gesell will have to determine if North's 
other two convictions, for obstructing Con- 
gress and accepting an illegal gift, should 
also be dropped. Whatever Gesell decides, 
the ruling raises a troubling question about 
the congressional probes of the scandal: Did 
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Beating the rap? 














The Political Interest 


Michael Kramer 


Prescription for Intelligence 


“AJ o Halcion for me,” said George Bush last week, referring to the widely used 
sleeping pill. When the President has trouble nodding off, he reaches for a 
book—or for a CIA paper: “They have marvelous studies of things all around the 
world.” 

Trouble is that too much of the c1a’s product is fiction. Several days before Bush 
disclosed his bedtime habits, New York Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan delivered a 
devastating critique of the agency’s forecasting abilities. “For 40 years,” said Moyni- 
han, the c1A “hugely overestimated both the size of the Soviet economy and its rate of 
growth. This in turn has persistently distorted our estimates of the Soviet threat, nota- 
bly in the 1980s when we turned ourselves into a debtor nation to pay for the arms to 
counter the threat of a nation whose home front, unbeknown to us, was collapsing.” 
Overall, adds Moynihan, the c1A’s misanalysis represents “the most massive intelli- 
gence failure of the cold war era.” 

While no one would expect the President to agree publicly with Moynihan, one 
would expect him to try to fix things. Which is why the newly constituted President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board merits attention. 

The six-member PFIAB will be led by John Tower, a former Senate Armed Services 
Committee chairman. “But Tower is one of the boss's loyalty appointments,” says a 
Bush aide. “After John’s drinking problem cost him the Defense portfolio, the Presi- 
dent felt he owed him.” Four of the other members are among the nation’s most com- 
petent analysts of scientific information. The only first-rate geopolitical thinker is the 
sixth member, Foreign Affairs editor William Hyland—and that’s the problem. Con- 
cedes PFIAB member John Deutch, an M.L-T. energy expert: “Our strengths run to the 
technical.” 

That expertise will come in handy as the $30 billion-a-year intelligence community 
budget is retargeted to accommodate a changed world. But the community’s crucial 
task in the years ahead, says Harvard Sovictologist Richard Pipes, “will involve the 
proper interpretation of political, economic and social intelligence.” The Tower group 
“is going to be great when it comes to helping us verify arms reductions,” says Moyni- 
han. “But what we are really going to need to know is whether the Soviet Communist 
Party is going to implode, and how we can compete in the 21st century as other nations 
play economic roles equal to ours. Who's going to analyze the data in a sophisticated 
way and help the C1 to collect them in useful forms? Probably not the new PFIAB.” 

The real story here is that George Bush has never cottoned to the idea of outsid- 
ers roaming around the CIA. 
As director of Central Intelli- 
gence in 1976, Bush watched as 
the famous Team B, a collec- 
tion of outside experts led by 
Pipes, challenged the agency's 
more sanguine estimates of 
Soviet intentions and capabili- 
ties. In 1980 Bush admitted he 
had never favored the Team-B 
exercise. “It was forced on me 
by the White House,” said 
Bush. By most accounts the 
President preferred abolishing 
PFIAB, but was eager to avoid a 
predicted congressional up- 
roar. Recasting PFIAB so that 
its focus will probably be nar- 
row represents the path of 
least resistance—a_ politically 
clever but intellectually short- 
sighted move. Bush doesn’t 
need intelligence reports that 
induce sleep; he needs the kind 
of thought-provoking analysis 
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the lawmakers’ haste to hold sensational that can substitute for 
hearings guarantee that the culprits would No-Doz. . 
go unpunished? 5 
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The four Republican Presidents inspect statues of world leaders: seated, Zhou Enlai and Mao Zedong; standing, from left, Leonid Brezhnev, 
Nikita Khrushchev, Anwar Sadat, Golda Meir (not visible), Winston Churchill, Charles de Gaulle, Konrad Adenauer and Yoshida Shigeru 


A Conjuration of the Past 


Nixon’s library enshrines his fight for vindication 


A séance hot day in Orange 
County, Calif. Everything in the 
cloudless morning seemed like a memory 
of itself from long ago. Gene Autry stood 
and waved his white Stetson. Billy Graham 
and Norman Vincent Peale materialized. 
Bob Hope shambled slow-motion across 
the stage like an amiable pink hologram 
Four Republican Presidents were there, 
and four First Ladies. The centerpiece, 
Richard Nixon’s career, was laid out in a 
sort of waxen splendor. Scarcely a trace of 
the fatal accident showed 

rhe ceremony to dedicate the Richard 
Nixon Library and Birthplace was a 
strange conjuration of the past, subdued 
and defiant at the same time, like the man 
himself: an assertion of greatness, a denial 


on a 


of disgrace. Watergate sat inconspicuously 
in the audience (H.R. Haldeman, Ron 
Ziegler, Rose Mary Woods, among others 
from the memorable cast), but only 
George Bush mentioned the subject in 
passing. A flock of white doves went blur- 
ring over the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Trojan marching band. The other 
Presidents praised Nixon as statesman and 
peacemaker. What seemed like several bil- 
lion red, white and blue balloons were cut 
loose and sailed away in the flawless blue 

It was to be Richard Nixon’s day of vin- 
dication, his ultimate emergence from the 
that followed Watergate. It 
has been 16 years since he flew west to San 
He worked long, 
stubbornly and bravely, to rehabilitate his 
reputation. He wrote seven books, traveled 


“wilderness” 


Clemente in disgrace 


the world, kept himself on a relentless for- 
ward trajectory. He was performing yet 
again his old miracle of self-resurrection 

The ceremony at the library, however, 
felt like a culmination. The compound at 
Yorba Linda is a single-story, pink sand- 
stone muscum and library that cost $21 
million and looks like a suburban mini- 
mall. It the small, white 
frame farmhouse where Nixon was born in 
1913. Having consecrated the place—his 
life from birth through presidency all 
handsomely compacted there —Nixon 
completed a circle. As he spoke last weck, 
he seemed a little tired and rambling. It 
had after all been an exhausting 77-year 
circuit from the room where he was born to 
this ritual of fulfillment. But even in the 
the moment, Nixon still 
gave off emanations of the film-noir pol 
that a part of him has always played, the 
shadow of that something in his character 
that is and 
unforgetting 

Nixon’s has been an astonishing story 
of ambition and endurance 
tion derives from some primal quality in 
him to which 
sponded, sometimes with a hatred so fierce 
as to be nearly inexplicable on rational 
grounds. The Nixon on view in Yorba Lin- 
da is a version carefully controlled by Nix- 
on himself. His is the only President’s li- 
brary built and operated entirely with 
private funds, except for the Rutherford B 
Hayes library in Fremont, Ohio. The li- 
brary is Nixon’s show. It will contain only a 


stands beside 


mellowness of 


remorseless and bruised 


His fascina- 


Americans have always re- 
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very careful selection of the presidential 
papers. The original papers are stored in a 
government archives in Alexandria, Va 
Nixon has succeeded in blocking the re- 
lease of 150,000 pages of documents. One 
can understand why a man who failed to 
burn the White House tapes that eventual 
ly doomed his presidency would in later life 
grow careful about information and its 
control 

The Nixon compound is thus more a 
museum than a serious scholar’s archives 
The 293-seat theater continuously runs a 
movie called Never Give l p: Richard Nixon 
in the Arena. A hallway gallery displays 30 of 
the 56 TIME covers on which Nixon ap- 
peared. Exhibits lead visitors through the 
whole saga with photographs and artifacts, 
including a hollowed-out pumpkin, micro 
film and a Woodstock typewriter (the fam- 
ous items of evidence that nailed down the 
case against Alger Hiss), and an old woody 
station wagon like the one Nixon used for 
his 1950 race for the Senate against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. A 1952 television set 
plays the “Checkers” speech, the mawkish 
little masterpiece that saved Nixon's vice- 
Another 
television set plays the 1960 debates against 
John Kennedy, which may have cost Nixon 
In a Watergate section, one 


presidential candidacy in 1952 


the election 
can listen to three excerpts from the White 
House tapes and see a montage of the last 

day in the White House 
One bronze-tone 
life-size 10 world leaders, in- 
cluding Charles de Gaulle, Konrad Ade- 
naucr, Winston Churchill and Mao Ze- 
dong. Trying to hurry history’s verdict, 
Nixon has always had a habit of dressing 
the set with giants, setting the delay timer, 
and then jumping into the picture himself 
By Lance Morrow/Yorba Linda 


room displays 


Statues of 
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American Notes 





Victory 
For a Terrorist 





Bosch greeting well-wishers 


“The Venezuclans stiffed us. 
They really did.” The Bush 
Administration official was 
complaining about how Vene- 
zuelan authorities placed Or- 
lando Bosch, a convicted anti- 
Castro Cuban terrorist, on an 


| airliner bound for Miami in 


February 1988. His arrival in 
the U.S. presented the Reagan 
Administration with a quanda- 
ry: lock Bosch up or free a 
man widely seen as a hero in 


CONGRESS 


The $19.90 
Solution 


When the House last week 
turned back a constitutional 
amendment requiring the Fed- 
eral Government to balance its 
budget, Republican Congress- 
man Robert Walker of Penn- 
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Florida’s Cuban-exile commu- 
nity? 

For more than two years, 
Reagan and Bush officials 
tried to avoid facing the issue. 
They treated the former pedi- 
atrician, now 63, mainly as an 
immigration problem, keeping 
him jailed in Miami as an “ex- 
cludable alien” while trying to 
find a country that would ac- 
cept him. Meanwhile, Florida 
Republicans pressed for his 
release. Last week the Justice 
Department yielded to the 
pressure, freeing the Castro 
foe. Explained one official: 
“The Cuba lobby did it again.” 

Bosch will be kept under 
virtual house arrest while the 
State Department tries to find 
a country to which to ship 
him. But he seems undaunted 
by the restrictions. Although 
he must log all visitors and 
wear an electronic anklet, 
Bosch vows that he will “speak 
to anybody I want to” during 
the three hours a day he is 
free to walk the streets of Mi- 
ami’s Little Havana. a 


COLORADO 


High Noon 
In Nucla 


As the National Rifle Associa- 
tion might put it, guns don’t kill 
prairie dogs, people do. Scores 
of people with a peculiar crav- 
ing to mow down the critters in 
large numbers showed up for 
the first Top Dog World Cham- 
pionship Prairie Dog Shoot 
competition, conducted July 14 


and 15 in Nucla, 
Colo. (pop. 1,000). 
When the smoke had 


finally cleared, 2,956 
prairie dogs (which 
farmers and ranchers 
consider a nuisance) 
had been executed. 
The competition 
attracted impas- 
sioned complaints 
from animal-rights 
groups, but Nucla 
was not fazed by the 
protests. When Gov- 
ernor Roy Romer 
asked the town to 





cancel the festive slaughter, 
Mayor John Vanderpool re- 
plied, “Buzz off.” And when 40 
or so humane activists showed 
up in Nucla to yell at the gun- 
slingers (“It takes a big man to 
kill a little prairie dog!”’), 
townsfolk had a ready retort: 
“Eat some lettuce!” After Nu- 
cla counted the money visitors 
had pumped into the town 
($75,000), it was decided to 
plan an even bigger shoot next 
year. 





It wasn't so friendly on the firing range 





sylvania issued a tongue-in- 
cheek challenge to_ his 


| colleagues. “If in 1990, we can 


cut $19.90,” reasoned Walker, 
“then next year we can muster 
the courage to go to $19.91.” 
So Walker introduced an 
amendment to reduce the 
$50 billion farm bill by 
0.0000000002%. (That would, 
however, have cut $10 or so 





from the bill; his figure should 
have been 0.0000000004%.) By 
a 214-to-175 vote, the bid to 
save the taxpayers that trivial 
amount was defeated. So, as 
usual, were the taxpayers. It 
costs $480 a page to print the 
Congressional Record. Report- 
ing the debate and vote on the 
Walker amendment consumed 
3 pages. 





Blowing Taps 
For ROTC 


The collapse of the Soviet 
threat in Eastern Europe has 
sent shock wayes through the 


White House, the Congress and | 


the Pentagon. Now shock wave- 
lets are about to hit many 


American campuses. The Army | 


has disclosed that because it is 


reducing its forces and will no | 
longer need as many officers, it | 


will shut down Reserve Officers 
Training Corps programs at 50 
(out of 413) colleges and uni- 
versities by summer of next 
year. The closings are expected 
to save $23 million a year. 





An ROTC retreat ceremony at the University of Kentucky 


Most of the programs tar- 
geted for cancellation commis- 
sioned only a few officers each 
year. Among them is Westmin- 
ster College in Fulton, Mo., 
where Winston Churchill deliv- 
ered his historic Iron Curtain 


speech in 1946. Since the col- 
lege had only seven cadets last 
year, the shutdown “‘didn’t 
come as a complete surprise” to 
President Harvey Saunders. 
Still, says Saunders, “I’m sad to 
see the tradition go.” a 
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receiving stolen property. 


LOS ANGELES 
Uncovering the 
Manhole Men 


The disappearance of 300 man- 
hole covers weighing as much 
as 300 Ibs. each over the past 
three weeks had Los Angeles 
police mystified. It seemed un- 
likely that tourists were swiping 
them as souvenirs or that many 
people could easily use them as 
tiddledywinks or Frisbees. 
Some Angelenos theorized 
that kids were filching the 
things in tribute to the Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles, who use 
manhole covers for shields. 
The least plausible idea was 
that someone was stealing the 
covers for money. After all, a 
manhole cover only commands 
at most $6 as scrap. Yet when 
the case was solved last week, 
that theory proved right. Most 
of the missing covers turned up 
at a scrap-metals yard, and cops 
collared two culprits, dubbed 
the Manhole Men, with a pick- 
up truck loaded with more 
manhole covers. They were 
charged with grand theft and 
e 
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COVER STORIES 


Wi 
fH ’ 
A united nation within 
his grasp, the German 


leader will never be 
underestimated again 












By BRUCE W. NELAN 


Waving expansively at the 

snow-topped Caucasus 

Mountains, Mikhail Gor- 

bachev observed with a 

grin that he and Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl were already in the foot- 
hills and wanted “to develop our relations 
further upward.” After two days of talks, 
their cordiality escalated to outright chum- 
miness. They emerged from a resort lodge 
in sweaters and open-necked shirts to stroll 
bantering through the fields and flowers of 
the Russian countryside. At the resort spa 
of Zheleznovodsk, they jubilantly an- 
nounced that they had swept aside the last 
significant obstacles to uniting Germany by 
the end of the year. Yes, Gorbachev said, a 
unified Germany could join NATO if it 
liked. And yes, said Kohl, Germany would 
agree to ways to allay Moscow’s fears 
about the future. 

Though the four World War II vic- 
tors—the U.S., Soviet Union, Britain and 
France—must still formally sign off on uni- 
fication this fall, the Zheleznovodsk agree- 
ment caps nine months of dizzying change 
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in Europe and signals the beginning of a 
fresh era. As Gorbachev put it, “We are 
leaving one epoch in international rela- 
tions and entering another.” Added Kohl: 
“The future has begun.” 

German unification had been dis- 
cussed at a string of minor and major sum- 
mits over the past few months, including 
the NATO meeting in London three weeks 
ago that declared the Soviet Union was no 
longer an adversary, thus paving the way 
for Gorbachev to drop his reluctance to let 
a united Germany join the alliance. None- 
theless, the swiftness and scope of last 
week’s pact stunned and slightly discomfit- 
ed the Western allies. George Bush and 
Secretary of State James Baker, strong 
supporters of Kohl and his unity efforts, 





The history makers: Kohl and Gorbachev 
meet the press in the Caucasus 


were embarrassed at being taken un- 
awares. Baker's flustered response: “This 
is a delightful surprise to the extent that it’s 
a surprise, and it’s only a surprise to the ex 
tent that we anticipated.” Bush pointed 
out that he had long advocated a unified 
Germany in NATO, “the sooner the bet- 
ter,” but his response bore the air of a man 
slightly defensive about being left out of 
such a historic photo op. 

It is a measure of the skillful diplomat 
Kohl, 60, has become that he quickly 
praised Bush for all his efforts, saying, 
“Our American friends can rely on it that 
we are going this way in close cooperation 
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and partnership with them.” The German 
leader has always been the consummate lo- a,\2 KOH L-GORBACHEV PACT 
cal pol, more at ease hoisting a glass in the 
local wine cellar than sitting in chande- 
liered rooms stiffly exchanging diplomatic 
niceties with foreign leaders. But over the 
past year, as Kohl realized that he had the 
historic opportunity to bring his country 
together again, he rose to the challenge 
better than many people—Germans and 
ns alike—expected, 

Kohl accomplished his diplomatic feats 
by relying on the same skills that have put 
him on warm terms with a number of world 
leaders. He started out badly with Gorba- 
chev in 1986, comparing the Soviet leader's 
public relations talents with those of Nazi 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels. 
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When Kohl met with Gorbachev in Mos- 
cow last February, the two were civil to 
each other, nothing more. This time Kohl 
asked if part of his trip could be spent in 
Gorbachev's home region of Stavropol and 
the nearby spas, where the two leaders 
might relax and get to know each other. 

Though the ground for last week’s 
pact had been prepared in six meetings 
between foreign ministers Eduard She- 
vardnadze and Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
over the past two months, Kohl had no 
reason to expect Gorbachev would agree 
so quickly. The Soviet leader clearly 
wanted to settle the issue of German uni- 
fication so he could move on to his coun- 
try’s domestic problems, But the atmo- 
sphere surely helped. By the time they 
made their announcement, the two men 
were laughing together. Observes a West- 
ern diplomat in Moscow: “It may come as 
a surprise, but Kohl and Gorbachev kind 
of like each other.” 

Soviet officials insisted it was not just 
Kohl’s sincerity that carried the day. “The 
Kohl of 1990 is not the Kohl of 1986,” said 
Vladimir Shenayev, deputy director of 
Moscow’s Institute of Europe. “Even a 
year ago, Kohl would have said that a uni- 
fied Germany would be a member of NATO 


and there was no point in discussing it. 
Now he’s showing an ability to compro- 
mise.” The promise of financial aid helped: 
having already pledged some $3 billion in 
credits to Moscow, Kohl agreed to sign a 
comprehensive economic pact with the So- 
viet Union. 

The prospect of more deals to come be- 
tween Bonn and Moscow presents Kohl 
with a different diplomatic challenge: how 
to assure his allies in Europe that the Ger- 
man powerhouse, the largest economy in 
the European Community, is not seeking 
to control Eastern Europe. Even before he 
arrived home, Kohl was asked if the Zhe- 
leznovodsk agreement was a new Rapal- 
lo—a reference to the 1922 treaty between 
the communist U.S.S.R. and the Weimar 
Republic that paved the way for German 
rearmament after World War I. The com- 
parison is “wholly off,” said Kohl, because 
“the reunified Germany is part of NATO 
and the European Community.” 

As he showed again just before leaving 
for the Soviet Union, Kohl has become in- 
creasingly adept at handling the spasms of 
angst about Germany. The immediate 
grievance was a statement by British Trade 
Minister Nicholas Ridley that the “uppity” 
Germans were plotting to take over Eu- 
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rope, and he would just as soon hand over 
the Continent to Hitler. What made the 
uproar worse was the widespread convic- 
tion that Ridley had only said what Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher thought. But 
Kohl wisely laughed off Ridley’s remarks 
as “pretty silly,’ comparing them to his 
own gaffe about Gorbachev and Goebbels. 
Ridley was forced to resign. 

Thatcher’s anti-German feelings 
seemed further confirmed by last week’s 
leak of a memorandum written by her pri- 
vate secretary Charles Powell after a sem- 
inar she held with several well-known ex- 
perts on Germany. They had to explain to 
the Prime Minister that the countries of 
Eastern Europe actually wanted German 
investment and that this “did not neces- 
sarily equate to subjugation.” The Powell 
memo alleged that “abiding” characteris- 
tics of the Germans, “in alphabetical or- 
der,” included “aggressiveness, assertive- 
ness, bullying, egotism, inferiority 
complex, sentimentality.” The concept of 
permanent national character is generally 
fatuous, and in this case Powell’s words 
make a poor fit for Kohl, the biggest Ger- 
man of them all. Kohl can be intimidating 
because of his size (6 ft. 3 in.) and might 
sometimes appear aggressive, but no 
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Kohl plunges into a crowd in Leipzig during 
the East German election campaign; tower- 
ing over fellow leaders at Houston summit 
more so than Thatcher. If he now looks 
assertive, it is only in contrast to the peni- 
tent posture Germany adopted for most 
of the postwar years. 

Kohl understands the visceral suspi- 
cion of Germany among its neighbors and 
says, “I cannot deny our history.” At the 
same time, he insists that it is time to rec- 
ognize how much Germany and the world 
have changed. Kohl was 15 when the war 
ended. He calls himself the first Chancel- 
lor of the post-Hitler generation, and 
he firmly believes a little patriotism with- 
out nationalism would be good for the 
country. 

As early as 1976, when Kohl made his 
first run for Chancellor, he said one of his 
ambitions was to work with foreign 
leaders “to bring about a more nor- 
mal relationship with the Germans.” 
On his first visit to Moscow in July 
1983, he asked Kremlin leader Yuri 
Andropov, “What would you say as a 
Soviet patriot if Moscow and the 
U.S.S.R. were divided?” A return to 
normality has been his constant 
theme. “I am strictly against having 
Germany singled out,” he said in a 
TIME interview last month. 

After Kohl came back from the 
Soviet Union last week, he was asked 
how it felt to be the man of the hour. 
“When people come to write about 
my period of office,” he replied, 
“I would be very happy if they say 
that I made a contribution to finding 
the happy medium again for the 
Germans.” 

He summed himself up in that 


ology and no grand visions, other than that 
Germany must be unified and anchored 
peacefully inside Europe. He really is the 
German Everyman, striving for the Utopia 
of ordinariness. Says Robert Leicht, politi- 
cal commentator for the Hamburg weekly 
Die Zeit: “1 often disagree with Kohl, but I 
take it for granted he is a harmonizer. His 
whole life is dominated by the idea that we 
must fit in the framework. It makes him a 
man who deserves to be trusted.” 

The notion of a framework helps ex- 
plain why Kohl is so committed to the 
increased integration of the European 
Community and German membership in 
NATO. He says the isolation of the Weimar 
Republic was one of the worst mistakes 
made after World War I ended, and he 
vows to keep it from being repeated. “Ger- 
many is part of the Western community of 
shared values,” he says. 





one sentence. He has no driving ide- Holiday in Austria: Kohl and wife Hannelore 
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While Kohl is riding the tide of popu- 
larity today, his earlier course was often 
rough. Though he rose very quickly in lo- 
cal Christian Democratic Party politics, 
he lost his first bid for Chancellor and was 
outmaneuvered in 1980 by his purported 
ally, Franz Josef Strauss, who became the 
candidate that year. Kohl grew up in the 
provincial politics of the Rhineland- | 
Palatinate, where he was minister presi- 
dent from 1969 to 1976. He has spent al- 
most his entire adult life as a workaday 
politician, cultivating thousands of grass- 
roots contacts and even now spending 
hours a day chatting with local pols on the 
phone. His values are those of the large 
middle class that supports him. Small 
wonder: he is middle class himself—con- 
servative, monolingual, a lover of plum 
tarts and whipped cream. | 

West German journalists and politi- 
. cians prefer cosmopolitan polish, 
= and were quick to label him a bum- 
bler. While he did not lose his long- 
ing for normalization after becoming 
= Chancellor in October 1982, he often 
* left foreign policy in the hands of his 
coalition partner Genscher, the lead- 
er of the Free Democrats. 

Instead, Kohl put his talents to 
work on the domestic front. He insti- 
tuted politically painful reforms of 
the tax and health-insurance systems 
and supported a tight monetary poli- 
cy that made the German mark even 
hardier than the legendary Swiss 
franc. Annual economic growth dou- 
bled from less than 2% to 4%. His 
policies made the country so rich it 
can afford to pay $100 billion for uni- 
fication and have enough left over to 
sweeten its relations with Moscow 
and Warsaw. 

When Kohl did strike off on his 
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own in foreign affairs, some of his bungles 
lived up to the pundits’ dark predictions. 
He strained ties with Washington in 1985 
when he insisted that Ronald Reagan visit 
a cemetery in Bitburg even after it was dis- 
covered that some Nazi SS troopers were 
buried there. His visit to Poland last No- 
vember was badly mismanaged by his 
aides, and he alarmed the Poles and most 
of the world by playing domestic German 
politics with recognition of the postwar 
border. 

His stubborn refusal to guarantee the 
Oder-Neisse frontier with Poland in the 
name of a united Germany demonstrates 
the pragmatic way Kohl calculates political 
possibilities. He expected the next election 
to be close, and he counted as many as 10 
million voters as having some ties or sym- 
pathy with the German “expellees” from 
western Poland. By postponing the final 
word on the border issue, he made them 
feel his concern for them. He expects them 
to remember that when they step up to 
mark their ballots. 








As governor of Rhineland-Palatinate, 1974 
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Kohl’s favorite line is that he makes a 
good living out of being underestimated. 
An indifferent public speaker, he can be 
quite articulate in small meetings. He 
reads hungrily, concentrating on biogra- 
phies and histories; he impressed Gorba- 
chev last week with his grasp of Russia’s 
past. If Kohl’s girth and glad-handing 
make some people who do not know him 
think he is buffoonish, many who do finally 
meet him come away talking about his 
sharp mind. He takes the measure of an is- 
sue and comes up with a gut response on 
whether a policy will fly. Says Friedhelm 
Kemna, editor of Bonn’s daily General- 
Anzeiger: “He thinks deeply that he is suc- 
cessful and doesn’t need suggestions from 
others.” 

And now this perpetually undervalued 
man is the Unification Chancellor, even if 
some of his success was owing to good luck. 
The fact that Kohl happened to be the 
West German Chancellor last year had 
nothing to do with Gorbachev’s refusal to 
keep East German leader Erich Honecker 








Genscher: The Man Who Shares the Glory 


hey have little in common, and often they don’t seem to 
like each other much. But Helmut Kohl and his Foreign 
Minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, have depended on one an- 


Genscher’s clout comes from his longtime leadership of 
the Free Democratic Party, without whose support Kohl’s 
Christian Democrats could not stay in power. He first came to 
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other for the success of their unification dream. If Kohl played 
the hearty salesman for German unity, Genscher was the quiet 
strategist. For years the elf-faced minister has been arguing 
that Mikhail Gorbachev truly wants peace and that the West 


should seize this moment to end the division of Europe. 


Genscher’s roots help explain his passion for unification. 
Born in Halle in 1927, Genscher was drafted into Hitler's mili- 
tary at age 15 and manned the radar for antiaircraft guns; af- 
ter the war his hometown became a part of East Germany, and 
in 1952 he fled to West Germany. Since the early 1970s, when 
travel restrictions between East and West Germany were 
eased, he has regularly made visits to Halle, keeping in touch 


with friends and family as well as with the mood in the East. 





Genscher and Baker trade secrets: these days, just like old pals 





the Foreign Ministry's top job in 1974 as the coalition partner 
of Helmut Schmidt's Social Democratic Party. But in 1982 he 
broke ranks with Schmidt over economic policy, making it 
possible for Kohl to become Chancellor. In return, Genscher 
got to keep his post. In early 1987 Genscher became the first 
major Western diplomat to urge that Gorbachev be taken “at 
his word,” a position that put him at odds not only with Kohl 
but also with the Reagan Administration. Last year Genscher 
persuaded a reluctant Kohl to back him in blocking NATO’s 
plans to replace aging American Lance missiles in West Ger- 
many with new weapons whose targets were to include East 
Germany. Bonn’s attitude angered Washington and threat- 
ened to rupture NATO, but Genscher stood firm. 

Today the Lance flap is long forgotten and Genscher’s 
renegade view of the Soviets, once derided by his allies as be- 
ing “soft” on communism, has proved visionary. Among the 
Foreign Minister’s rewards has been a vastly improved rela- 
tionship with his U.S. counterpart, James Baker, Though the 
two men sparred testily over the Lance affair, they now act 
like old pals. Both are workaholics, lawyers by training, brainy 
and pragmatic; when together, they cut through diplomatic 
blather with hyperspeed. “Genscher loves to play with Baker,” 
says a German diplomat. “He understands how Baker’s mind 
works—so much like his own.” 

The Kohl-Genscher marriage of convenience may end af- 
ter the December elections for the new all-German parlia- 
ment. The East German elections in March showed little sup- 
port for Genscher’s party, which may have trouble in 
December winning the necessary percentage of votes to stay in 
the Bundestag. Ironically, by laying the foundation for unifica- 
tion, Genscher has inadvertently made his political survival a 
good deal dicier. — By Lisa Beyer. Reported by 
Daniel Benjamin/Bonn and Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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in power or with the march of hundreds of 
thousands of Leipzigers and East Berliners 
through city streets. 

But when the Berlin Wall fell on Nov. 
9, Kohl understood that unification was 
possible, and soon. During August 1989, 
5,000 East Germans each week had arrived 
in the West through Hungary. In Novem- 
ber, 130,000 streamed through the dust of 
the Wall. This was domestic politics, for 
which Kohl has an instinctive feel. He 
knew that the dissidents on the other side 
had won, that German communism was 
dead. And he knew that he could probably 
wrap up his re-election if he could bring 
the Germanys together. At the end of No- 
vember, Kohl put forward a 10-point plan 
for unification. It startled his allies, who 
counseled caution and deliberation. 

Even before the 10 vaguely worded 
points could be properly explained to all 
parties concerned, they had become out- 
dated. Kohl had suggested a series of trea- 
ties with East Germany for 1990, a con- 
federation by 1992. “I thought we would 
have unification in 1993 or 1994,” he says. 
But the stampede of East Germans into 
the West—340,000 in 1989—convinced 
him that the only way to keep them at 
home was to take the West German sys- 
tem to them, In February he proposed an 
economic and currency union that he 
pushed through, against objections from 
his central bankers, and put into effect 
July 1. 

Kohl was now the engineer of the 
Deutschland Express. He saw political 
unity within reach, and he was deter- 
mined to grab it before the opportunity 
vanished. Alone among the NATO leaders, 
Bush signaled full speed ahead. Kohl 
plunged into the East German elections 
in March, making a triumphant six-city 
speaking tour, waving to huge crowds 
roaring, “Hel-mut! Hel-mut!”—a recep- 
tion rarely accorded Kohl in West Ger- 
many. Middle-class virtues and the dream 
of normality had not been suffocated by 
more than 40 years of communism. The 
conservative coalition for which Kohl 
campaigned, led by Lothar de Maiziére, 
scored an unexpected landslide. 

Kohl is looking forward to a similar 
drive on his own behalf. His standing in 
the polls sank as low as 36% early last 
year, making it far from certain the Chris- 
tian Democrats would prevail at the polls 
this December. With Gorbachev's agree- 
ment on the future in hand, the Decem- 
ber election is expected to include both 
parts of Germany. Kohl’s beaming face is 
on every German front page, and the 
polls put his popularity above 50%. He 
said quietly last week: “You will forgive 
me if I say I intend to win this election.” 
He should be taken seriously; he is very 
good at such calculations. And if he does 
win, it will be the second time he has unit- 
ed his country. —Reported by 
Daniel Benjamin/Bonn, James Carney/Moscow 
and J.F.0. McAllister with Baker 
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Bringing Kohl Down to Earth 


elmut Kohl deserves credit for what is happening in Germany, but not quite as 

much as his occasionally bumptious demeanor suggests. He’s in some danger 
of becoming the Goodyear blimp of the international diplomatic circuit, soaring 
above everyone from Houston to Zheleznovodsk, inflated with the self-satisfaction 
of a politician on a roll. He is that, of course, but he ought to be more. And less. The 
world is watching not because Kohl is leading his Christian Democratic Union into 
an election later this year but because his country is triumphing over two of the 
great curses of this century, fascism and communism. He would do well to convey 
less of a sense of politics and more of a sense of history. 

Now that it is ending, the postwar division of Germany can be seen for what it 
always was—an unnatural act and, almost inevitably, a temporary condition. Nazi 
war criminals could be hanged, but their nation could not be permanently drawn 
and quartered. The zones occupied by the Western Allies merged, naturally, into 
the Federal Republic within five years. East Germany was always a rump state, un- 
naturally dependent on an ideology and a reign of fear, both imposed by Moscow. 

The beginning of the end came last October, when Mikhail Gorbachev visited 
East Berlin and announced, almost in so many words, that Erich Honecker was on 
his own. For a Soviet puppet, that means the end. The juggernaut of unification was 
under way. Kohl found him- 
self in the driver’s seat 
largely ex officio: he hap- 
pened to be the Chancellor 
of West Germany when the 
Soviet Union let East Ger- 
many go, which meant let- 
ting it come home. 

In the months since, 
Kohl, along with the skilled 
and dogged Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, has made some 
perspicacious moves, such 
as his detailed and reason- 
able plan for confederation 
in November. But he scared 
and angered his Eastern 
neighbors by letting them 
think he was leaving open 
the possibility that a unified 
Germany might press re- 
vanchist claims on parts of Poland. His retreat on the issue this spring was an occa- 
sion more for relief than for congratulation. 

It would do Kohl no harm to acknowledge a debt to a courageous and contro- 
versial predecessor. In 1969 Willy Brandt launched his Ostpolitik of reconciliation 
and rapprochement with the East. It was the first major sustained breakthrough of 
the cold war in Europe. Brandt went a long way toward allaying Soviet fears by 
signing a renunciation-of-force treaty with Moscow. He propitiated many of Ger- 
many’s other former enemies by dropping to his knees in front of a memorial to the 
victims of the Warsaw ghetto. Most important, Brandt formally recognized the 
German Democratic Republic. He was criticized at the time for granting legitimacy 
to a cruel and dictatorial regime, but the long-term strategic effect turned out to be 
the opposite: ending the G.D.R.’s isolation increased its susceptibility to the gravi- 
tational pull of the West and hastened the day of unification. 

USS. officials used to grumble that Ostpolitik was a parochial policy that allowed 
the Soviets to cut separate deals with Bonn, drive a wedge into NATO and nudge the 
Federal Republic toward neutralism. When Brandt fell in 1974, more than one 
champagne bottle popped open in Washington. 

Before the East German elections earlier this year, Brandt was a stump speaker 
and nostalgia figure at campaign rallies. His Social Democrats lost because the 
people of the G.D.R. have had their fill of anything that even sounds socialist. But 
they still owe much to the author of Ostpolitik. What Willy Brandt did two decades 
ago helped make it possible for them to elect a unity Chancellor this year. = 


Brandt stumps for a losing party but a pet cause 
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A discarded Trabant is left in a Dumpster in East Berlin: the changes are good and bad, sometimes even ugly 


Speeding over the Bumps 


In East Germany the customer may now be king, but the adjustments are formidable 





By JAMES 0. JACKSON BERLIN 
_ For all their Two-plus- 
IF Four talks and break- 
Sey through agreements on 


the future of Germany, 
political leaders are still 
running behind events. More quickly than 
anyone could have imagined, East Germa- 
ny is being absorbed in the Western market 
economy. From travel-agency offers in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder to used-car lots 
filled with Western automobiles in Plauen, 
the deutsche mark life has arrived. The 
changes are good and bad, sometimes even 
ugly, but East Germany, once Erich Hon- 
ecker’s drab land of barracks communism, 
will never be the same 

The old frontier posts, abandoned, are 
being dismantled; police and customs offi- 
cials have disappeared, and not even a 
speed bump slows traffic between the two 
Germanys. The Berlin Wall is all but gone, 
its absence a daily wonder. Most of the 108 
streets blocked off in the city in 1961 have 
been reopened, all guards and controls re- 
moved. A drive along the old Wall trace is 
a journey in discovery: neighborhoods re- 
joined, old acquaintances renewed. Chil- 
dren frolic among the abandoned guard 
towers of the former death strip, the resi- 
dent rabbits scampering for cover—the 
only victims of unification. Traffic jams 
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Entering a brave new world of consumerism: prospective buyers inspect a car in Potsdam; Soviet 


form at former crossing points, while new 
openings just blocks away go unused. Oc- 
casionally, a confused motorist stops, pass- 
port in hand, waiting for border guards to 
emerge from buildings that are locked and 
shuttered forever. Old habits die hard 

“We are already unified,” says Klaus 
Hartzel, spokesman for the East Berlin 
municipality. “And,” he sighs, “we already 
have all the problems that go with it,” They 
include stop-and-go traffic, a rising crime 
rate, high food prices, mass layoffs and an 
alarming influx of squatters. 
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But unification also means new life and 
light, a cornucopia of opportunity, free- 
dom and the little courtesies available 
wherever the customer is king. “They're so 
nice,” chortled housewife Gerda Hiibner 
as she walked out of a brand new Meyer 
food market on East Berlin’s Leipziger 
Strasse. She carried a shopping bag with a 
few meager purchases—milk, 
bread and cheese. She also carried a yellow 
rosebud. “They're giving these to all the la- 
dies,” she said. “They really want our busi- 
ness.” The Meyer chain is one of hundreds 


oranges, 











of West German companies that have 
moved with lightning speed into a poten- 
tially lucrative market: East Germans hold 
the deutsche mark equivalent of some $70 
billion in unspent savings as a result of eco- 
nomic union on July 1. 

The logistic marvel of supplying thou- 
sands of East German shops with Western 
products was brought off so smoothly and 
quietly that hardly anyone noticed. In the 
days before July 1, thousands of West Ger- 
man trucks rolled through the frontier 
posts, like so many military convoys, ferry- 





ing in goods most East Germans had only 
dreamed of. Used-car lots sprang up in | 
small towns and along country roads hard- 
ly changed since the end of World War II 
—time warp over and over again. 

But beneath the dash and glitter of the 
Western commercial invasion not all is | 
well, East Germans, for one, are turning 
out to be hard sells. Despite rosebuds and 
smiling salesclerks, they pinch their pfen- 
nigs. They are overwhelmed by choices 
never available before. “Too much, too 
much,” an old woman muttered after 
emerging from a suddenly well-stocked de- 
partment store in Erfurt. The only luxury 
some are indulging in so far is a trip to the 
West, something denied most of them dur- 
ing 40 years of communism. The internal 
travel business, by contrast, is suffering. 
Beaches along the Baltic seashore are 
empty because East Germans are vaca- 
tioning abroad; West Germans are not at- 
tracted by the relatively spartan accommo- 
dations available. 





That does not mean West Germans are 
not visiting. According to polling esti- 
mates, at least 10 million of them are plan- 
ning to go this summer—nearly equal to 
the 16 million population of East Germany 
and maybe more than the place can bear. 
On the E51 autobahn near Leipzig, the 
daily traffic jam stretches a standstill nine 
miles with such regularity that police have 
mounted a permanent warning sign. In the 
center of Leipzig, legal parking places are 
unavailable, as are decent hotel rooms. 
Anywhere on the sparse East German 








autobahn—much of its concrete laid in the 
Hitler era and barely improved since—ac- 
cidents or minor breakdowns cause huge 
snarls. And there are plenty of accidents— 
tiny plastic Trabants traveling at their full- 
bore 60 m.p.h. are no match for the thou- 
sands of Western cars and trucks thunder- 
ing past at much higher speeds. Road 
deaths in the East rose 60% in the first six 
months of 1990, claiming 1,078 souls. 

“One of our big problems is law en- 
forcement,” says East Berlin’s Hartzel. 
“With the old regime gone, people seem to 
feel they don’t have to obey the laws any- 
more, not even the speed limits.” Crime is 
surging: burglaries up 66%, muggings 
nearly 100% and fraud—practiced on gull- 
ible East Germans—out of control. “The 
police were there to take care of aggression 
against the state, and now they don’t inter- 
fere when people commit aggression 
against each other,” says Hartzel. 


art of the problem is a lack of laws. 

The communist regime never en- 

acted legislation against certain 
kinds of social misconduct. For example, 
West German advertising trucks equipped 
with monstrous boom boxes are cruising 
East German towns blaring rock music in- 
terspersed with advertising blurbs for such 
attractions as a tractor pull, of all things—a 
disturbance West Germans would never 
tolerate on their own streets. A policeman 
on Spandauer Strasse merely shrugged last 
week when an indignant citizen called his 
attention to a passing sound truck. “It’s not 
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soldiers purchasing goods with West German marks; a woman admiring new Braun coffee makers in an East Berlin store 


illegal,” the officer said. “Nowadays, all 
that is not prohibited is permitted.” 

Other Western imports are equally un- 
welcome. Squatters, sensing a new land of 
rent-free opportunity, are pouring into 
East Berlin. “We have 75,000 vacant apart- 
ments here, mostly because they are run 
down and not really habitable,” says Hart- 
zel. “Now squatters are moving in, not only 
from West Berlin but from Amsterdam 
and all over Europe.” 

The greatest resentment, however, 
comes from the West German takeover of a 
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| into exclusive deals with Western suppli- 








) 
captive market. Western merchandisers | 
have written exclusive supply contracts with 
East German managers that prohibit them 
from selling things made in the G.D.R. “It’s 

a real scandal,” says Hartzel. “The Western 
chains are trying to control the market and 
drive up the prices. So the food prices here, 
where the average salary is $600 a month, are 
higher than in West Berlin, where the aver- 
age is $1,379. That just isn’t right.” 

In the end, the merchandisers them- 
selves may have to pay for rapacity. “I am 
no economist, but it is obvious to me that if 
the West merely treats East Germany as a 
market to unload goods, there will come a 
collapse that will drive down the deutsche 
mark, and they will pay,” says Ingrid 
Stahmer, West Berlin’s deputy mayor in 
charge of housing and social services. 
“There has to be investment. We must put 
money in, not just take it out.” 

One reason for Eastern docility in the | 
face of aggressive Western sales forces is 
40 years of communism. “It is hard to 
imagine what the central command system 
did to people,” says Stahmer. “Too many 
of them just sit and wait for instructions. 
They lack initiative and judgment. It’s a 
crash course, but they are learning fast.” 

One notably fast learner is Hartmut Is- 
sel, 19, deputy manager of the retail outlet 
of East Berlin’s Cityback Bakery. Formerly 
part of a huge government-owned com- 
bine, the bakery has become a private cor- 
poration but is near collapse because al- 
most all its former customers are locked 
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ers. At one point, production fell from 
50,000 loaves of bread a day to fewer than 
15,000. “But our bread is just as good, and 
it’s cheaper, so we opened our own shop 
here in the factory,” says newly minted 
free-marketeer Isscl. Customers have been 
flocking in for bread that costs 30% less 
than in the West. Issel says the bakery is 
planning to open nine more outlets in the 
city. And he wants more. “We're going af- 
ter contacts with small bakery counters in 
the West,” he says. “We have to compete 
now. If we don’t, we lose our jobs.” a 
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You answered a million questions, 
and everyone sat in the driver's seat. 


They went home long after sunset. 


But it was still t-shirt warm 
by the time the kids were in bed. 
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Change of Course 


The U.S. does an about-face on its Cambodia policy, 
paving the way for talks with Vietnam 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


s Secretary of State James Baker and 

Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze disappeared behind closed doors 
in Paris last weck, the expectation was that 
they would work out some new approach to 
the problem of Afghanistan. But when Bak- 
er emerged two hours later, few were ready 
for the announcement he made. 

Reversing a position that dates back to 
the Carter White House, Baker said the U.S. 
would withdraw diplomatic recognition of 
the Cambodian resistance coalition that in- 
cludes the Khmer Rouge and would open 
talks with Vietnam about a Cambodian set- 
tlement. Officials in Washington and Mos- 
cow were caught off guard; diplomats in Ha- 
noi and Beijing were stunned; and most 
Southeast Asian nations, with the exception 
of Thailand and Vietnam, were dismayed. 

If the 180° shift came as a shock, it 
should have been no real surprise. U.S. 
support of the bloodstained Khmer 
Rouge —however grudging—had long 
looked too contradictory and too immoral 
to sustain. The Bush Administration’s 
strategy has three goals: securing the with- 
drawal of Vietnamese forces from Cambo- 
dia, preventing the Khmer Rouge’s return 
to power, and holding free elections to seat 
a new government. 

Goal No. | was achieved last Septem- 
ber when the last of Vietnam’s 200,000 
combat troops returned home—though 
some have apparently returned to bolster 
the faltering Cambodian army. As for Goal 
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No, 2, it never made sense for Washington 
to support a three-part coalition that in- 
cluded the Khmer Rouge while decrying 
the possible return to power of Pol Pot’s 
forces. With last week’s unequivocal shift 
away from the Khmer Rouge, the U.S, Ad- 
ministration finally brought strategy and 
policy into line on Goal No, 2, paving the 
way for movement on Goal No. 3. 

The decision resulted primarily from 
| the Administration’s belated recognition 
| of battlefield realities in Cambodia and po- 

litical realities on Capitol Hill. Over the 
| past six months, the Khmer Rouge forces, 


| CAMBODIA: UP FOR GRABS 
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an estimated 30,000 strong, have been pur- 
suing a rural-based strategy similar to the 
one that enabled them to encircle and take 
the capital city of Phnom Penh in 1975. 
While the Khmer Rouge are stronger mili- 
tarily than at any other time since they 
were chased from power by Vietnam 11 
years ago, some well-informed analysts do 
not believe the gains made during this 
rainy season represent a dramatic shift of 
strength on the ground. As yet, no town of 
significant size or importance has fallen to 
the Khmer Rouge. Still, with fighting rag- 
ing through the countryside, the situation 
could change swiftly. 

While the Khmer Rouge have been 
pressing the regime of Prime Minister Hun 
Sen, Congress has been pressuring the 
White House. Lawmakers have been grow- 
ing increasingly alarmed at the possibility 
of a return to power by the Khmer Rouge 
forces, which were responsible for the 
death of at least 1 million fellow Cambodi- 
ans during their reign of terror from 1975 
to 1978. Last month the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence voted against 
further covert aid to the tripartite coali- 
tion; the corresponding House committee 
was expected to follow suit. Two weeks 
ago, a bipartisan group of 11 Senators cir- 
culated a letter asking the Administration 
to alter its policy. 

Congressional reaction to the policy re- 
versal was largely positive. “This will help 
make it clear to one and all, at home and 
abroad, that the U.S. will have nothing to do 
with the Khmer Rouge,” said Representa- 
tive Stephen Solarz, a New York Democrat. 
It seems likely that the Senate will follow 
| the lead of the House and approve the Ad- 
ministration’s request for $7 million in overt 
aid to the two non—Khmer Rouge factions 
of the resistance, one headed by former 
Cambodian head of state Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the other by former Prime Minis- 




















ter Son Sann. Some officials are ready for 
direct negotiations with Hun Sen, whom 
Washington has, until now, dismissed as a 
mere puppet of Vietnam. Baker himself sug- 
gested to the President two wecks ago that 
talks be opened with the Cambodian Prime 
Minister. In a decision made in typical Bush 
fashion—maximum secrecy, high domestic 
political content—Bush approved the move 
to withdraw diplomatic support of the guer- 
rilla coalition but would go no further for 
now. That was still good news for those offi- 
cials at the State Department, led by Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs Robert Kim- 
mitt, who have been arguing for months that 
the U.S. should distance itself from the 
Khmer Rouge. Explains an official familiar 
with Baker's thinking: “It gets much harder, 
as the Khmer Rouge advance, for us to ig- 
nore the relationship between our allies and 
the Khmer Rouge and, by extension, be- 
tween us and the Khmer Rouge.” 

Only China now backs the Khmer 
Rouge. Last week Beijing issued a stern re- 
buke to Washington for withdrawing sup- 
port from the resistance coalition and 
vowed to continue its support. “So long as 
Vietnam has not withdrawn all its troops 
from Cambodia genuinely,” said Jin Gui- 
hua, a Foreign Ministry spokesman, “Chi- 
na will continue to support the Cambodian 
people in their struggle against foreign in- 








The Case for Recognition 


ashington’s decision to open a dialogue with Vietnam 
about Cambodia suggests that the U.S. may finally be 
ready to jettison the psychological baggage that has so bur- 
dened attitudes toward Hanoi and contorted the policies of 
the Carter, Reagan and Bush administrations in Southeast 





vaders.” Beijing has not softened its hostil- 
ity toward Hun Sen, but there are subtle 
signs that China may yet shift its position. 
Some officials now mention that Hun Sen’s 
grandfather was Chinese, seeming to hint 
at the possibility of a new relationship. 


he decision to break with the Khmer 

Rouge eliminates a political and dip- 
lomatic embarrassment for the Bush Ad- 
ministration, but U.S, officials acknowl- 
edge that peace in Cambodia is unlikely 
until the Chinese agree to cut off aid to the 
Khmer Rouge. “As long as they get what- 
ever they want from China, they will see no 
reason to go from the battlefield to elec- 
tions,” says a congressional staffer. “They 
aren't going to throw in the towel just be- 
cause they lost their seat in the U.N.” The 
noncommunist resistance also sounds de- 
termined to carry on. From his residence in 
North Korea, Sihanouk branded the U.S. 
decision “an act of very serious injustice” 
and vowed to continue the fight. 

If Cambodia’s future is still problematic, 
Vietnam’s looks more promising. Ever 
since the Vietnamese withdrew their troops 
from Cambodia, they have been eagerly 
waiting for the 'U.S. to restore diplomatic 
relations and end the trade embargo that 
deepens their desperate economic prob- 
lems. By agreeing to open talks with Hanoi 


oo” 


the ‘evil empire. 


South Africa, Ceausescu, the Soviet Union even when it was 
The U,S.’s willingness to work with Germa- 
ny and Japan right after World War IL is what helped them 
grow into the democratic nations they are today. 

The arguments are compelling for wasting no more time in 


on the Cambodian issue, Baker has at least 
opened the door to the possibility of nor- 
malizing relations after 15 years of isolation. 

Nguyen Co Thach, Vietnam's Foreign 
Minister, hailed the U.S. overture and ex- 
pressed Hanoi’s readiness to talk. “It is the 
beginning of the thaw we have been wait- 
ing years for,” said Nguyen Xuan Oanh, a 
onetime South Vietnamese Vice Premier 
and now a national Assemblyman and an 
economic adviser to the government. “We 
are ready for anything.” 

Last week Baker seemed to anticipate 
Hanoi’s enthusiasm and, wary of the po- 
litical fallout in the U.S. from any cozy- 
ing up to Vietnam, applied a brake. 
“This change in policy does not consti- 
tute a decision to normalize relations 
with Vietnam,” he cautioned, “We are 
just beginning a dialogue with Vietnam 
on Cambodia.” But he held out the 
promise that firm movement on a Cam- 
bodian settlement leading to free elec- 
tions, coupled with greater cooperation 
in resolving questions about U.S. prison- 
ers of war and soldiers missing in 
action, might lead to full diplomatic ties. 
After almost four decades of conflict in 
the region and millions of deaths, such 
normality seems a goal devoutly to be 
desired. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister with 
Baker and William Stewart/Hong Kong 





Asia. But a case can be made that it doesn’t 
go far enough because it fails to address the 
critical question of relations with Vietnam 
itself. 

The Bush Administration believes it is 
taking a political and diplomatic risk by 
reaching out to Hanoi at all. But the Presi- 
dent knew he was running out of ways to pre- 
vent the Khmer Rouge from gunning their 
way back into power in Phnom Penh, and he 
no longer needs to treat Vietnam as an ex- 
tension of the cold war. 

Washington’s refusal to deal with Hanoi 
since 1975, when the last helicopter lifted off 
the roof of the Saigon embassy, was designed 
to isolate the country when it was bent on ex- 
panding its sway over its Southeast Asian 
neighbors. But when Vietnam withdrew the. 
bulk of its army of occupation from Cambo- 
dia last September, it removed the last major 
barrier to recognition. As Senator John Ker- 
ry, the Massachusetts Democrat who was 
once national coordinator of Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War, noted last week, “A 
month after Tiananmen Square, we talked to 
the leaders of China; we talked to Pinochet, 


establishing normal relations. Vietnam is a 
tough country, but the threat it once posed 
to U.S. interests has largely dissipated. 
“Economic development is Vietnam’s pre- 
occupation, not military adventurism,” says 
former Secretary of State Edmund Muskie. 
The U.S., by returning to Southeast Asia 
and helping set it aright, could do much to 
bring Vietnam into the booming Pacific Rim 
3 economy. Given Vietnam’s potential, the 
U.S. would probably be doing itself a favor 
by not ceding all the investment and market 
opportunities to others. 

At the least, there is a humanitarian case 
for renewing relations. Direct talks about 
refugees, who are still streaming out of Viet- 
nam, could only help. More than 10,000 
Amerasians fathered by American G.L.s and 
ostracized in Vietnam might find life easier. 

Bush’s new policy could prove an instru- 
ment for pounding a hole in the wall Wash- 
ington has built between itself and Hanoi. 
But full relations might allow the U.S. to 
quicken the kind of development in South- 
east Asia that is transforming Eastern 
Europe. —By Christopher Ogden 
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A Kremlin nightmare: the 
Ukraine seeks sovereignty 
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The ubiquitous symbol: national flags flutter above a rally of coal miners 





LVOV 


By JOHN KOHAN 


f the Ukrainian nationalist movement 

needed a Betsy Ross, it certainly found 
one in Orest Kaledin. On a stroll through 
Lvov (pop. 860,000), the largest city in 
the Western Ukraine, the biologist 
turned flagmaker points to five new yel- 
low-and-blue national banners flapping 
from the town hall. They are his and his 
wife’s handiwork, says Kaledin with 
pride. He dreams of designing uniforms 
and ensigns for a revived Ukrainian 
army. Pointing out a friend on the 
street—a scrawny person of decidedly 
unmilitary bearing—he explains confi- 





dentially that the young man is destined 

to become “one of our generals.” 
Flags are one thing. But an indepen- 
dent Ukraine with its own soldiers? The 
| idea may not be so farfetched: in Kiev last 
week the parliament overwhelmingly 
passed a declaration of sovereignty. Stop- 
ping short of proclaiming full indepen- 
dence, the document insists that the repub- 
lic’s laws take precedence over Moscow’s 
rule. Furthermore, the decree envisions a 
neutral, nuclear-free Ukraine with its own 
army and currency. Even the large bloc of 
Communist parliamentary deputies joined 
nationalists in pressing for a fundamental 

| change in relations with Moscow. 





Though the declaration leaves open 
the possibility for the Ukraine to enter vol- 
untarily into a new union of Soviet repub- 
lics, it goes further than a similar document 
passed last month in neighboring Russia. 
Thus the U.S.S.R.’s second largest repub- 
lic, with a population of 52 million and 
some of the most fertile farmland, richest 
coal fields and largest industrial centers in 
the Soviet Union, has joined seven of the 
country’s 14 other republics in formally 
loosening ties with the central government. 

Nationalist fervor is most intense in the 
Western Ukraine, in territories largely an- 
nexed—along with the Baltic states—by 
the Soviet Union under the terms of the 
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The Party Man from Kiev 


nyone for a game of musical chairs? Shortly after Vladi- 
| mir Ivashko, 58, was elected chairman of the Ukrainian 
parliament last month, he stepped down as first secretary of 
the republic’s Communist Party. Then, two weeks ago, he 
abruptly resigned from his post in Kiev and won the key job of 
deputy to General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Ivashko has been described in the unofficial 
Ukrainian press as looking more like “‘a balding ac- 
countant in a collective farm than a man who man- 
ages people’s destinies” —but appearances are ob- 
viously deceiving. When Ukrainian party boss 
Vladimir Shcherbitsky, a Brezhnev-era holdover, 
refused to be dislodged from his post, Moscow 
eased Ivashko, an ethnic Ukrainian, into the job of 
second secretary in 1988, Within a year Ivashko had 
replaced Shcherbitsky. 

Ivashko has prospered by carefully treading the 
centrist path and, like Gorbachev, making the best 











of the inevitable. Interviewed in his Kiev office shortly before 
he took up his new job, Ivashko insisted that “the Ukrainian 
people are masters of their own land.” But complete separa- 
tion from the union, he said, was “not politically, economical- 
ly, socially or culturally feasible” for the Ukraine. 

Betraying his training as an economist, Ivashko sketched a 
bell curve on a piece of paper and insisted that Ukrainian ex- 
tremists on the right and left ends—whom he termed “people 
made of reinforced concrete” —are small in number and im- 
_ possible to satisfy. But what happens when the lead- 
3 ership itself is divided, as it is in the political triangle 
made up of centrist Gorbachev, radical Boris Yelt- 
é sin and conservative Ivan Polozkov, the new leader 
of the Russian republic’s Communist Party? “Fate 
has brought these three to such a position that they 
have no right to be responsible just for themselves,” 
replied Ivashko. “They are all aware of this and will 
cooperate for the sake of common interests. A lot 
will depend on how much time it takes.” And a lot 
will also depend on how Ivashko handles his job as 
Gorbachev's right-hand man in the party. a 
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1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. In repub- 
lican elections last March, supporters of 
the Rukh movement, an umbrella organi- 
zation for a host of proindependence 
groups, won a landslide victory in the west- 
ern section. The radicals did not win a ma- 
jority of seats in the republic’s parliament, 
but their bloc of more than 100 is sizable 
enough to prevent the government in Kiev 
from getting a quorum on key votes. 

In Lvov the town hall, bustling with ac- 
tivity, is reminiscent of Lenin’s headquar- 
ters in the opening days of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Only this is a revolution 
against communist control. Youths in blue 
jeans huddle in smoke-filled corridors with 
city council representatives in peasant 
blouses, discussing plans to purge Lvov of 
emblems, propaganda posters and street 
names that are, in the words of one deputy, 
“trademarks of Soviet power.” Busts of Le- 
nin and Marx in two wall niches have al- 
ready been replaced—by vases. 

Worried about the radical shift in the 
western half of the republic, authorities 
in Kiev tried to wrest control of the po- 
lice, transportation, communication and 
even veterinary services from local mu- 
nicipalities on the eve of the elections. 
That has not cowed Lvov’s new city 
council. At a recent session, deputies 
grilled a local official in charge of light 
industry and food production. Why was 
there so littke milk? Why were the 
“bosses” still loading up their cars with 
scarce goods? “We are a rich agricultural 
area,” complained one speaker, “but ev- 
erything gets sent to the center.” 

The revolt has been further fueled by a 
tangled religious conflict dating back to 
1946. In that year Stalin disbanded the 
Eastern-rite Catholic Church in the West- 
ern Ukraine, which professes allegiance to 
the Pope, turning over property—and pa- 
rishioners—to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Ukrainian Catholics still await of- 
ficial recognition, but they have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands. Whole Orthodox 
congregations and priests have switched al- 
legiance back to the Vatican. 

Amid the euphoria that comes from 
venting long-repressed political and reli- 
gious passions, some nationalists may be 
tempted to believe that independence 
from Moscow can come with a stroke of 
the pen. But not all. Lvov’s mayor, Vasili 
Shpitser, concedes that the Lithuanian cri- 
sis illustrates how difficult it will be to 
break economic ties with the center. And 
without economic viability, no republic can 
be truly independent. “All our people real- 
ly want is to speak their own language, wor- 
ship in their own churches, have something 
to buy in the shops, and live at peace— 
without having to ask for these rights,” 
Shpitser said. But it is a measure of the an- 
tipathy felt toward Moscow that many 
Ukrainians think the only way to achieve 
those modest demands is to recast the re- 
public’s entire relationship with the Krem- 
lin as swiftly as possible. s 





ISRAEL 


There’s No Place Like Home 





As Soviet Jews move in, poor Israelis find themselves squeezed for 
space and establish tent cities at a dozen sites around the country 


elcoming new immigrants is one of | 

Israel’s highest priorities, but in | 
practical terms the struggling nation has 
never found it easy to absorb them. When 
Soviet Jews began to pour in last Decem- 
ber, experts warned there would not be 


| enough apartments to house them. With 


the arrival of nearly 50,000 immigrants so 
far this year, and another 100,000 expected 
in the next five months, the housing crunch 
has come. 

Only it isn’t the newcomers who are 
suffering most. Hundreds of low-salaried 
Israelis, many of them young army veter- 
ans, have been turned out of their homes in 
favor of newcomers who are given a lump- 
sum payment of $11,000 for rent and other 





| expenses, Landlords, realizing new immi- 
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Living in the streets: a tent dweller tends to the family laundry outside the Knesset 


mands and pay a visit to their tent city. 

So far, that is about all the government | 
has done to ease the crisis. Even before the 
immigrant influx, outdated building meth- 
ods and excessive governmental red tape 
had combined to create a housing short- 
age. It takes nearly 26 months on average 
to build a new dwelling. An estimated 
80,000 new apartments will be needed by 
the end of 1991, yet the government has 
budgeted only enough money to build 
20,000. In an effort to make up for lost 
time, on July 1 Sharon got government ap- 
proval for emergency powers to speed up 
construction. 

But even a minister known for his bull- 
dozer tactics has been unable to overcome 
the political infighting and finger pointing 
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As the squatters’ resentment grows, new immigrants brace for a nasty backlash. 


grants have the cash, double and triple 
prices and require a full year’s payment in 
advance. Poor Israeli families can not com- 
pete. “The landlords prefer the Soviet im- 
migrants,” says Yossi Hurja, 27, who was 
forced to move when his rent was raised 
from $350 to $420 a month. “And we are 
the ones who are being hurt.” 

With nowhere else to go, hundreds of 
evicted Israelis have erected small tent 
cities in a dozen sites around the country. 
The canvas tents are often furnished with 
little more than mattresses and sleeping 
bags, and toilet facilities are haphazard. 
The squatters’ resentment is increasing 
along with their number. Last week near 
Tel Aviv, 70 of the homeless barricaded 


| 7,000 a month who need housing. 





themselves on a roof, hurled gasoline 
bombs at the street and threatened mass | 
suicide until Minister of Housing Ariel 

Sharon promised to listen to their de- | 


that have bogged down attempts to find a 
solution. Last week Sharon was rebuffed 
by Israel’s Supreme Court, which ruled 
against his plan to circumvent the parlia- 
ment. And he was dealt another setback 
when Minister of Tourism Gideon Patt re- 
jected a plan to use hotels, youth hostels 
and army camps for emergency shelters. 
Patt complained that such stopgap meth- 
ods would help only 500 families, not the 


Soviet immigrants, for their part, are 
aware that the situation could lead to a 
nasty backlash. Says Yuri Stern, a Soviet 
immigrant and adviser to the Knesset: 
“We are worried that the homeless prob- 
lem may create divisions. Either we are 
going to solve it or it will create 
unrest, and that could be damaging to 
everyone.” —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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THE PHILIPPINES 





Return of the Vengeful King 


A massive temblor shudders Manila and its environs, killing 


more than 700 people 


A ccording to Filipino myth, the earth- 
quakes that regularly ravage the archi- 
pelago are caused by the exertions of a leg- 
endary Tagalog king as he tries to free 
himself from his prison cave. Last week the 
king bestirred himself anew. At 4:26 p.m. 
Monday, a massive temblor shook the 
northern island of Luzon. At its epicenter in 
Nueva Ecija province, north of Manila, it 
measured 8.0 on the Richter scale (last 
month’s quake in northwestern Iran regis- 
tered 7.7). One of the worst-hit cities was 
the mountain resort of Baguio, 150 miles 
north of Manila, where dozens of buildings 
collapsed. By week’s end the quake had 
killed more than 700 people and injured 
nearly 3,000. Hundreds were missing, most 
trapped in the rubble of shattered buildings 











Agony in the ruins: rescue workers search for 
survivors in the remains of Baguio’s Hyatt Ho- 
tel; a student is pulled from the rubble in the 
Provincial capital of Cabanatuan 
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In the provincial capital of Cabana- 
tuan, rescue workers used handkerchiefs 
to ward off the stench of decaying bodies as 
they worked in the sweltering heat to peel 
away the remains of a six-story school 
building. “It happened so fast,” said Abe- 
laida Belino, a school principal who was in 
her office when the quake hit. “I had to 
stumble my way out. But I’m very lucky. I 
feel like I've been given a new life.” 

Metropolitan Manila, though largely 
undamaged, was severely shaken. In Mala- 
canang Palace, where President Corazon 
Aquino was presiding over a meeting with 
Cabinet ministers and Senators, partici- 
pants scrambled for cover under the con- 
ference table. Quipped Aquino: “What the 
coup failed to do, the earthquake did” —a 
reference to the stoutly denied report that 
during a failed 1987 insurrection she was 
cowering under her bed. —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Cabanatuan and 
Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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BULGARIA 
Up in 
Smoke 


He was once revered asa staunch 
fighter of fascism and the 
founder of communist Bulgaria, 
but past glories could not save 
Georgi Dimitrov from the ash 
heap of history. Last week Dimi- 
trov’s embalmed body was quiet- 
ly removed from the mausoleum 
in Sofia’s main square, where it | 
had been on public display since 
his death in 1949, and cremated 
in aceremony attended only by a 
few relatives. 

The fate of Dimitrov’s corpse 





An inglorious exit: Dimitrov was once revered as a communist hero 


> 
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had been hotly debated since the 


downfall of communist dictator 





Todor Zhivkov last November. 
The cremation was carried out 
against the wishes of some party 
members and unbeknown to 
demonstrators camped outside 
the mausoleum to protest the 
homage paid toa leader some re- 
viled as a Stalinist. Their posters 
depicted a sphinx above slogans 
reading, WE DON'T NEED ANY 
PHARAOHS and IT STINKS! 
Dimitrov was part ofa shrink- 
ing club ofembalmed communist 
leaders. If the trend toward de- 
mocracy continues, will Lenin, 
Mao Zedong and Ho Chi Minh 
also go up in smoke? © 
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Suspect Labourdette 


Surprise 
Packages 


Unlike ordinary mail, letters 
and packages sent between em- 
bassies and their home coun- 
tries travel through inspection- 
free systems of their own. Last 
week French authorities 
learned just how laid-back— 
and lucrative—such deliveries 








can be. Police investigators 
charged Patrick Schaller, 29, 
and Pierre Bessonat, 30, two 
law-enforcement officers sta- 
tioned in Mulhouse, a town in 
northeastern France, with using 
the diplomatic mailbag for the 
illegal purchase and importa- 
tion of arms from Lebanon; 
both formerly held security 
posts in France’s embassy in 
Beirut. At least a dozen men 
had been implicated in the 





IRAQ 


A Poisoned 


Dagger 


Backed by his chemical-weap- 
ons arsenal and million-man 
army, Iraq's Saddam Hussein 
has become increasingly bellig- 
erent. But the Arab world was 
taken by surprise last week | 
when Saddam rattled his saber 
at fellow OPEC members Ku- 


wait and the United Arab Emir- 


ates. He accused the two coun- 
tries of “stabbing Iraq in the 
back with a poisoned dagger” | 
by conspiring with the U.S. to 
glut the world oil market. By 
some estimates, lower oil prices 
caused by overproduction have 
cost Iraq, whose debt is as much 
as $70 billion, some $14 billion 
in lost revenue. Iraq also 
charged Kuwait with stealing 
oil for the past decade and 
threatened to retaliate with 
force if necessary. 

Despite the warning, an 
Iraq-Kuwait war is considered 
unlikely. U.S. officials believe 


Saddam’s verbal blast is part of 
his campaign to dominate the 
Arab world and a hard-nosed 


tactic to force other oil produc- | 


ers to back Iraq when OPEC 
ministers hold their biannual 
summit this week in Geneva. 
Still, officials do not dismiss the 


possibility that Saddam might | 


back his words with action. 
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Oil-rich Kuwait: An Iraqi target? 
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CANADA 


Mohawk 
Standoff 


Every night up to 3,000 angry 
residents of Chateauguay, Que- 
bec, gathered outside the barri- 
cade that Mohawk Indians 
raised across the approach to 
the Mercier Bridge, a major ar- 
tery into Montreal. Rowdies 
grappled with police and burned 
effigies of Mohawks hanging 
from a lamppost. Since a police- 
man was killed two weeks ago 
during an assault on another 
Mohawk blockage at Oka, 19 
miles to the west, that town and 
Chateauguay have become 
scenes of an edgy standoff over 
the volatile issue of Indian land 
rights. The Indians have been 
protesting plans to expand a golf 
course into a forest that they say 
contains a sacred burial ground. 

The problem grew last week 
as Native leaders across Canada 
declared their solidarity with the 
Mohawks. The chiefs said they 


| would take their case to the 


arms-trafficking affair, includ- 
ing embassy chief of security 
Jean-Claude Labourdette, be- 
lieved to be the operation’s 
kingpin. 

Schaller and Bessonat ad- 


| mitted that they had bought 





arms on Beirut’s hyperactive 
black market. Once safely 
shipped to France, the weapons 
were allegedly resold to local 
gangsters for many times the 
purchase price. s 





Burning an Indian in effigy 


U.N. and called on the world to 
impose economic sanctions 
against Canada to protest its 
treatment of Native peoples. 
The government of Prime Min- 
ister Brian Mulroney balked at 
negotiating under pressure, but 
said it would try to buy the land 
to transfer to the Natives—once 
the barricades came down. Ss 
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Bareknuckle Banking 








By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


he 1980s were a time of feast and 
fear for the world’s international 
banking system: an era of global- 





pansion but also of sharp competitive 
thrust. Asian banks and increasing num- 
bers of European ones hung OPEN FOR 
BUSINESS signs abroad, joining the U.S. 
multinationals that had dominated global 
finance for decades. Suddenly the Japa- 
nese, drawing on their huge national sav- 
ings pool and enormous trading surpluses, 
appeared to be the new Masters of the 
Banking Universe, carving 
out richer slices of interna- 
tional market share with 
startling rapidity. The glob- 
al banking business became 
an international free-for-all. 

The boom-and-bust '80s 
may be history, but the 
banking rough-and-tumble 
is now more pronounced 
than ever. In the U.S. the 
battered industry is selling 
assets to recapitalize itself 
after the debacles of Third 
World debt, the decay in val- 
ue of high-risk junk bonds 
used for corporate buyouts 
and the collapse of the real 
estate market in several sec- 
tions of the country. The 
mighty Japanese, now far 
and away the world’s biggest 
banking players, are also being squeezed. 
Japanese banks face rising interest rates 
that boost their costs at home and new in- 
ternational capital-reserve requirements 
that curb their lending abroad. In Europe, 
considered the premier expansion market 
in the 1990s, the European Community’s 
July 1 deregulation of financial flows 
across most members’ borders is expected 
to accelerate the merger movement in the 
Continent’s highly protected banking in- 
dustry. West German banks are also preoc- 
cupied with the beckoning market of East 
Germany. 

Predicts Mary Carryer, senior vice 
president of international trade services at 
San Francisco’s Wells Fargo bank: “The 





ization and vigorous overseas ex- | 








world is going to shake out to a few large | 


banks with worldwide coverage. By the 
time the dust settles, those of us who aren’t 
one of those banks will have to form 
alliances.” 

If it is an anxious time to be a banker, 
nowhere is the level of nervousness higher 
than in the U.S. Depressed earnings at 
many of the country’s largest lenders have 
raised questions about the health of the en- 
tire industry. Citicorp, the biggest U.S. 
banking company, announced last week 
that its profits for the second quarter fell 
37%, to $248 million, from the same peri- 
od a year ago. Citicorp attributed much of 
the decline to increased losses on real es- 





tate lending, particularly to developers in 
the troubled Northeast. Chase Manhattan, 
the No. 2 banking concern, reported sec- 
ond-quarter profits of $52 million, a 62% 
plunge from the same period a year ago. 

Such results come at a time when the 
American public is reeling from a savings 
and loan crisis that the White House pre- 
dicts will cost taxpayers $500 billion over 
the next 40 years. While no one expects a 
run of major bank failures, some experts 
fear that a U.S. economic downturn could 
push many overextended lenders toward 
the brink of collapse. 

Overseas, says James McDermott of 
Keefe, Bruyette & Woods, one of Wall 
Street’s leading analysts of the industry, 
American bankers “are retreating from the | 


_As worries about American institutions grow, the free-for-all 
of global finance is becoming more fierce 


global marketplace with their tails between 
their legs.” Their foreign ventures proved 


“they're going to be at home licking their 
wounds for a long time.” 

In the course of the U.S. retreat, doz- 
ens of foreign branches have closed, and 
entire regions of the globe have been aban- 
doned. Chemical Bank, the sixth largest in 
the U.S., earned 50% of its revenues 
abroad 10 years ago. Now the proportion is 
17%, and Chemical has cut the number of 
countries where it has marketing offices 
from 30 to nine. Bankers Trust, First Chi- 
cago, Manufacturers Hanover Trust and 
other U.S. multinationals 
known as money-center 
banks have sliced their for- 
eign presence just as dra- 
matically. Chase Manhat- 
tan, which has been op- 
erating overseas for more 
than 100 years, has closed or 
sold offices in 22 (of 55) 
countries. Among the U.S. 
money-center banks, Citi- 
corp is one of the few still 
trying to expand its interna- 
tional network. 

The bottom line is that 
America is an ebbing power 
in the banking world, with 
its mightiest institutions sur- 
passed by behemoths in Ja- 
pan and Europe. U.S. banks 
have simply been out- 
muscled abroad by their big- 
ger, better-capitalized foreign competi- 
tors, like Sumitomo and Fuji of Japan, the 
Deutsche and Dresdner banks of Germany 
and such other rivals as Crédit Lyonnais of 
France, Midland of Britain and Union 
Bank of Switzerland. A glance at a list of 
the world’s largest banks gives a clear view 
of the winners and losers in the bruising 
battle. Of the world’s 20 top banks, 14 are 





(assets: $413 billion). Five are European, 
topped by France’s Crédit Agricole (as- 
sets: $243 billion). Only one, Citicorp 
| ($231 billion), is American. In fact, of the 
50 largest banks in the world, only three 
are American: Citicorp, Chase Manhattan 
and BankAmerica. “U.S. banks are pyg- 
mies in a world of giants,” says Lowell Bry- 





so traumatic, McDermott adds, that | 


Japanese, led by giant Dai-Ichi Kangyo | 
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an, a banking analyst at the consulting firm 
of McKinsey & Co. in New York City, “Al- 
though we have the largest financial econ- 
omy, we have the smallest banks.” 

By most measurements—assets, capi- 
tal, return on shareholders’ equity—major 
| Japanese and European institutions look 
healthier than their American counter- 
parts. Yet foreign lenders also have their 
worries. The combined profits of Japan’s 
13 largest banks fell 11.6%, to $7.3 billion, 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, marking 
the first such decline in 10 years. The drop 
reflected the higher interest rates that 
banks must pay to woo deposits and hefty 
write-offs of bad loans to Mexico, the Phil- 
ippines and other developing countries. 

But no analyst regards such setbacks as 
serious. The Japanese will almost surely 
continue to be the dominant bankers to the 
world. From 1980 to 1989 Japanese bank 
deposits, measured in yen, more than dou- 
bled. When measured in dollars, which fell 
in value against the yen during the decade, 
the deposits more than tripled, skyrocket- 
ing from $1 billion to $3.8 billion. 

Japanese money is invested everywhere, 
from Tokyo skyscrapers to RJR Nabisco 
junk bonds to shares in Britain’s newly pri- 
vatized water companies. The scope of the 





Japanese surge abroad has been breathtak- | 


ing. In 1984 Japanese banks held a little 
| more than 20% of international banking as- 


sets, meaning the sum of all outstanding | 


loans. Today the share is almost 40%. 
“There is hardly a major deal put together 
anywhere in the world that does not include 
Japanese banks,” says J. Brain Waterhouse, 
a British securities analyst in Hong Kong. 
“It used to be that 1 out of 4 banks involved 
in deals were Japanese. Now it seems to be 
that 1 out of 2 are Japanese.” 

In the US., Japanese banks have 


chewed up market share by buying local 
banks, particularly on the West Coast. Mit- 
subishi Bank bought the Bank of California 
in 1984, while the Bank of Tokyo acquired 
the Union Bank of Los Angeles in 1988. 
The Japanese own four of California’s 10 
largest banks. Starting from near zero five 
years ago, Japanese banks account for at 
least 10% of all commercial loans made in 
the U.S. 


apanese banks are currently intensi- 
fying their focus on the European 
Community. Some 60 Japanese 
banks have European bases in Lon- 
don, and more will probably follow. Mini- 
headquarters are also being established on 
the Continent. Dai-Ichi Kangyo and Fuji 
Bank have offices in Munich; Sumitomo 
Bank, Sanwa Bank and the Bank of Tokyo 
are in Lisbon; and others have set up shop in 
Paris, Barcelona and Milan. The Japanese 
are likely to concentrate their activities in 
merchant banking and the bond markets. 
European banks are facing the rest of 
the world with some caution. The unified 
12-nation European Community market of 
1992 is expected to mean the closing of 
many European banks long coddled by na- 
tional laws that kept out foreign competi- 
tion. “A huge number of institutions, per- 
haps as many as half, will disappear or 
merge as the domestic market is rational- 
ized,” says Christopher Toole, an analyst 
with Country NatWest Bank in London. 
Adds Robert Poldermans of the account- 
ing firm Arthur D. Little: “Europe has too 


many midsize banks and not enough gi- | 


ants, too many local customers and not 
enough Europeans.” 

The past 20 months have brought a 
flurry of more than 30 mergers and take- 
overs involving European banks and insur- 
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ance companies across the Continent. The 
aim has been to create institutions that will 
be big enough to expand Europe-wide and 
survive the competitive heat when larger 
institutions from other countries arrive in 
force. In Denmark, for example, where 
more than 150 banks serve just 5 million 
people, a series of unions has taken place 
since 1988. The most significant: the merg- 
ing of Den Danske Bank, Copenhagen 
Handelsbank and Provinsbanken to create 
Scandinavia’s largest lender, with assets of 
$36 billion. 

The biggest marriage on the Continent 
took place in April with the joining of 
two longtime Dutch rivals, Algemene 
Bank Nederland (ABN) and Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank (Amro). The pair forms 
Europe’s sixth largest bank and the 19th 
biggest in the world, with combined assets 
of $184 billion and 55,700 employees. “A 
merger is necessary to operate worldwide 
and in the Netherlands,” says Roelof 
Nelissen, Amro’s chairman. 

France’s Crédit Agricole, the world’s 
10th largest bank, has also declared its in- 
tention to expand Europe-wide but is tak- 
ing its time. The bank last year bought a 
13% share in Nuovo Banco Ambrosiano of 
Italy and is said to be scouting elsewhere. 
Other French banks are more hesitant. 
Both Crédit Commercial and venerable 
Société Générale have decided not to ex- 
tend retail-banking networks outside their 
home territory. “The practice of offering 
universal banking services seems to us to | 
be limited to the national territory,” says 
Société Générale chairman Marc Viénot. 
Abroad, “we plan to find niches.” One ex- 
ample: Société Générale’s recent purchase 
of the investment-management firm Tou- 
che Remnat of Britain, which will give 
the French bank a toehold in London, | 
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the Continent’s premier financial center. | 

Italy, which has some of Europe’s most 
inefficient but potentially wealthy financial 
institutions, is likely to undergo the great- 
est change. For now, the Italians are thor- 
oughly—very thoroughly—served by their 
bankers: the country has some 1,200 sepa- 
rate banking companies with 13,500 
branches—but it also has one of the Conti- 
nent’s highest savings rates. The mostly 
government-controlled network employs 
310,000 people, many of them holding 
down virtual sinecures. 

While most West European banks are 
thinking about bulking up in their home 
markets, West Germany's powerful finan- 
cial institutions are bursting their old 
bounds. By far the most aggressive institu- 
tion is West Germany's Deutsche Bank, 
which has swallowed financial institutions in 
Britain, Austria, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 





ig their global ambi- 


But the hottest banking action in Eu- | 


rope is within Germany itself, as West Ger- 
man banks vie to take over the deposits of 
their East German neighbors. Deutsche 
Bank, the leader of the drive, is opening 
100 new branches in the East to cash in on 
this month’s currency union between East 
and West. Dresdner Bank, which once had 
162 branches in the East, is hard at work 
re-establishing them. And Commerzbank 
has set up prefabricated bank branches on 
East Berlin street corners. Elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, where countries like 
Hungary and Poland are burdened with 
billions in foreign debt, bankers from 
abroad are more cautious about stepping 
in. German and Austrian banks are expect- 
ed to increase lending once East bloc econ- 
omies are further along the path to free 
markets. But the amounts will be relatively 
small—much smaller, ironically, than the 





Baegee oo rosea eel 
Citicorp Fights to Rise Again 


hile most U.S. banks are trimmin biggest and most formidable” 


billions in loans offered by the West when 
the East bloc was run by totalitarian re- 
gimes. Speaking in Zurich, A.W. Clausen, 
the former World Bank president and re- 
cently retired chairman of BankAmerica, 
warned against pouring money into the 
East: “Too much capital too fast can cause 
far more harm than good.” 

Global banking is inevitable. Says 
Thompson Swayne, who oversees Chase 
Manhattan operations in Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East: “As companies and | 
markets go global, countries become less 
important and companies become more 
important. As they go global, their financ- 
ing goes with them.” But where the financ- 
ing comes from, and who reaps the rewards, 
are exactly what the bareknuckle banking 
competition is all about. — Reported by Barry 
Hillenbrand/Tokyo, Thomas McCarroll/New York 
and Adam Zagorin/Brussels 





because of its commanding 


WwW tions, America’s biggest banking company is showing 
few signs of retreat. The 178-year-old Citicorp, once ranked 
as the world’s largest bank in assets, lost that title to Japan’s 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank in 1986 and slumped to No. 11 in 
FORTUNE’s 1990 ratings. As it stumbled in one market after 
another, the firm also lost some of its aura of invincibility, but 
it remains stubbornly committed to maintaining an interna- 
tional presence. Says John Reed, 51, the bank’s youthful-look- 
ing chairman: “We want to be global, and we want to be 
powerful.” 

Citicorp is still the most wide-ranging bank in the world. It 
has more overseas offices—2,200—in more countries—89— 
than any other. It has more customer accounts—20 million 
worldwide—including some 1 million in Asia and more than 8 
million in Europe. Fully 10% of all Belgian households bank 
at Citicorp, as do 5% of those in West Germany and 3% in 
Britain. Its 300-branch consumer bank 
in Disseldorf primarily serves factory 
workers. The firm's New York City- 
based Private Bank caters to wealthy in- 
dividuals, offering such services as art- 
investment advice and estate planning. 
Citi’s corporate customers, says Reed, 
include “the Daimler-Benzes of the 
world, the Toyotas of the world, the 
Exxons of the world.” 

But the competition has stolen 
away some of Citicorp’s top-drawer 
clients. The bank was taken aback re- 
cently when it lost Marriott Hotels, a 
longtime corporate customer, to a 
group of Japanese rivals. Citi has also 
watched nervously as competitors ex- 
panded their American beachheads, 
Britain's Barclays Bank is enlarging its 
US. operations to target multinational 
firms, many of them Citicorp custom- 
ers. Of all the rivals on Citi’s turf, 
Reed considers Deutsche Bank “the 








Reed intends to keep his global reach 


presence in Europe. 
Citicorp has only itself to blame for many of its problems. 
It led the ill-fated charge by American financial institutions 
into the London equities market in anticipation of the 1987 
“Big Bang,” which deregulated the British securities industry. 
When the overcrowded market proved to be a disappoint- 
ment, Citi dissolved its London equities business, losing $65 
million; 140 people lost their jobs. Citicorp was also the leader 
in Third World lending. Today the bank has some $8.4 billion 
in outstanding loans to less developed countries, or LDcs. 
Since 1987 Citi has been forced to write off or set aside re- 
serves of $4 billion to cover bad LDc loans, Last year its net 
earnings plunged by 73%, to $498 million, partly because Bra- 
zil failed to make a $250 million interest payment. 
Wall Street is even more concerned about the company’s 
problem loans at home. In the wake of the bankruptcy of Ca- 
nadian raider Robert Campeau in Janu- 
2 ary, analysts began to worry about Citi- 
} corp’s high-risk loans for corporate 
buyouts. Another problem area: non- 
2 performing real estate loans, which rose 
by 112% in 1989, to $1.3 billion. 

To compete abroad more effective- 
ly, Citi has spent an estimated $1.3 bil- 
lion on computers and telecommunica- 
tions in the past five years. Its advanced 
communications have enabled the bank 
to remain the world’s top dealer in for- 
eign currencies. The firm also operates 
the world’s largest network of automat- 
ed teller machines and has introduced 
such innovations as the touch-tone 
screen. The bank is currently linking its 
2,000 ATMs worldwide, so travelers in, 
say, Singapore can tap their accounts in 
New York City or Buenos Aires. With a 
reach like that, Citicorp will remain a 
major player on the world banking 
Stage. — By Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Taking a Steep 


Nose Dive 


McDonnell Douglas is forced 
to make defense cuts 





mong U.S. defense contractors, few 

would seem better structured to sur- 
vive the end of the cold war than the giant 
St. Louis-based McDonnell Douglas 
(1989 revenues: $14.6 billion), The com- 
pany’s civilian subsidiary, Douglas Air- 
craft, is the second biggest manufacturer 
of U.S. commercial passenger jets after 
Boeing, with 12% of the world market and 
an unprecedented backlog of nearly 1,200 
orders and options on its books. 

But for several years the sprawling 
company has been plagued by missed 
deadlines, cost overruns and late deliver- 
ies. “We let our costs and our overall staff- 
ing get out of control,” admitted chairman 
John F. McDonnell. He said such prob- 
lems were unacceptable “in this competi- 
tive situation.” 


So last week McDonnell announced * 


an austerity plan to reduce annual operat- 
ing costs more than $700 million. This will 
include an 11% reduction in the work 
force that will eliminate 14,000 to 17,000 
jobs, about half of them at the firm’s 
Douglas unit in Long Beach, Calif., with 
the rest at plants in 25 other states. 

The prospect of leaner times ahead be- 
cause of smaller Pentagon budgets was a 
significant factor in the cutbacks. Three of 
the company’s four biggest military pro- 
duction programs—the Air Force’s F-15E 
Eagle fighter, the Marine Corps’s AV-8B 
Harrier II strike fighter and the Army’s 
AH-64 Apache helicopter—are scheduled 
to be phased out in the next three years. 
The C-17 military transport is behind 
schedule, and orders for the Navy’s T-45 
Goshawk trainer have been cut back. The 
company is also teamed with other aero- 
space companies in several programs that 
face uncertain futures. Examples: the B-2 
Stealth bomber, the Air Force’s Advanced 
Tactical Fighter, the Navy’s A-12 Ad- 
vanced Tactical Aircraft and NASA’Ss 
Space Station. 

Production of MD-80 jetliners has re- 
turned to profitability after serious prob- 
lems, and the company’s newest hope, the 
325-passenger wide-bodied MD-11 jet- 
liner, is going through beat-the-clock 
flight testing to get FAA certification in 
October. Even so, first deliveries to airline 
customers will be later than originally 
promised, and revving up construction 
lines will require an investment of $2 bil- 
lion this year. McDonnell maintained that 
his action was necessary to get the compa- 
ny ready for tougher days ahead, saying, 
“We cannot guarantee jobs where they do 
not exist.” a 


















Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


Sleepy, Dopey, Crashful & Co. 


W ith the Dow Jones industrial average trying to break through 3000, how come 
we're not getting rich? For you, it’s just irritating. For me, it’s embarrassing. 
It’s my job to get rich (or so I interpret the responsibility). Who wants financial ad- 
vice from a flounder? I go to the playground after the market closes, and the other 
kids make fun of me. “How’s your Nike?” they laugh, knowing I shorted it at 70, 
betting it would go down. (It’s 89.) “How’s ol’ Crappy?” they squeal, referring by 
nickname to a small auto-parts rebuilder I started buying at 7. I bought — 
more last week at 3%. 

Do you know what it’s like to be billed a “financial wizard” and to 
have a portfolio of stocks with names like Sleepy, Dopey, Crashful, 
Crappy? When I’m asked my worst-ever investment, I can’t decide. “Choose me!” 
shout my shares in a company with an asbestos problem. “Choose me!” shouts my 
ill-fated “TED spread,” a bet in May that the unusually narrow spread between 
Treasury bills and Eurodollars would widen. (It narrowed even further. My cost in 
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brokerage commissions alone was enough to 3 >. 
buy a couple of Congressmen.) “Choose 7B 
me!” shout all my expired-worthless puts N ZY 






and calls. 

Money manager Paul 
Tudor Jones makes 
money every year—he made 201% in 
the crash year 1987—so in May I paid spe- : 
cial attention when he gave a gloomy inter- —& 
view in Barron's. If Jones thought the 
Dow was precarious at 2650, so did I. 
It zoomed, leaving me with my puts 
and my shorts and my dwarfs, 

You've got to be nimble in this 
game; you've got to be quick. 

Chastened, I decided to cut out 
the lag time between interview and publication. I called 
Marty Zweig, another market star, who updates his tape- 
recorded advice daily. The Dow had just closed down 34 
points the Friday before Memorial Day, and I wanted to know whether 
the bear was back. “The market does not go down prior to holidays all 
that often,” Zweig’s tape explained, “but when it does, the odds are about 7 out of 8 
that the next day will be lower.” It shot up 49 points. 

If you too have been outsmarted by the market, if talk of all-time record levels 
in the stock market makes you cranky, don’t feel too bad: 
> Not all stocks have been rising, by any means. The advance has been narrow, con- 
fined mostly to the blue chips. 

» The gains are not as dramatic as the headlines. Yes, the Dow has jumped from 
2669 at the beginning of May to 2961 Friday. But that’s just an unlustworthy 7% or 
so after commissions and taxes. 

> You're not alone. As usual, the market’s jump caught most people by surprise. 
A May 7 Business Week story titled “How Low, Dow Jones?” had one pair of bears 
answering: 1000. That same day Howard Ruff’s newsletter explained that “the 
momentum chart is very bearish. Every other major stock index has fallen below 
its longterm optimal moving average, making it nearly impossible for the Dow not 
to soon follow suit. Watch out below!” Mutual funds were sitting with record 
amounts of cash. Individuals had sold vast numbers of shares short, anticipating a 
decline. 

That decline is on its way, of course. No market goes up forever. But it will begin 
the day after most of us decide it won’t. 

Invest in the stock market, if you have money you can afford to put away for the 
long term, because over the long term, stocks always outperform safer investments. 
But do your investing indirectly, through no-load mutual funds. Don’t try to guess 
when children will stop murdering their playmates for Nikes or when overcapacity 
in the used auto-parts market will be sopped up—let a pro guess for you. Don’t try 
to be nimble or quick; try to be patient. 

I've been saying all that for so long, you’d think by now I'd listen. o 
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Creeping 
Capitalism 


Are the children of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings really a 
bunch of closet capitalists? Per- 
haps. According to the report 
released last week by a team of 
U.S. and Soviet scholars, citi- 
zens in the Soviet Union seem 
fully prepared to embrace—in 
theory, anyway—the free- 
enterprise system. 

The study, undertaken by 
Yale economics professor 
Robert Shiller along with Sovi- 
et sociologist Vladimir Koro- 
bov and economist Maxim 
Boycko, involved interviews 
with 391 people in Moscow 
and 361 in New York City last 
May. The objective was to 
compare the free-market incli- 
nations of the two groups. 
Among the questions asked: 
Does a table manufacturer 
have the right to raise prices if 








Free markets at work: the new-look matryoshka dolls sell well 


the company can’t keep up 


with private demand? Most of 


the Soviet and U.S. consumers 
responded just as Adam Smith 
would have: yes, the manufac- 
turer should be able to raise 
prices. 

This free-enterprise spirit is 





Pat Boone’s 
Kind of Sound 


Pad, 


Wodlinger: “We're less bizarre” 


TYPEWRITERS 


Once High, 
Now Low 


Nearly 30 years ago, IBM revo- 
lutionized the office workplace 
when it introduced the Selectric 
electric typewriter. The pre- 
mier symbol of the high-tech 
office of the future, the Selec- 
tric used plug-in cartridges, in- 
stead of messy ink ribbons, and 
replaced the sliding carriage 
and keys with a rotating typing 
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golf ball. Since 1961, IBM has | 


sold some 13 million Selectrics, 
making it the best-selling ma- 
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Heavy metal, make way for the 
family hour, From high atop a 
Houston skyscraper, Hit Video 
USA is beaming 10 hours of 
G-rated music videos daily to 
57 TV stations. The 4'-year- 
old venture, which screens out 
obscenity and lewdness, is es- 
tablishing its niche in a boom- 
ing business. 

“There have been several 
attempts to compete with MTV, 
but we're the only ones still 
around to talk about it,” boasts 
president Connie Wodlinger. 
She and three assistants pre- 





already much in evidence 
among Moscow street artists, 
who are doing brisk business 
with a variation of the famous 
matryoshka dolls. The new set 
contains caricatures of five 
Communist leaders from Lenin 
to Gorbachev. Cost: $56. e 





view 50 videos each week be- 
fore selecting the cight to 10 
that they will air. Among the fa- 
vorite artists: Bobby Brown and 
New Kids on the Block. “We're 
a less bizarre, more palatable 
brand of music,” Wodlinger 
says. “There is a good, positive 
response from parents.” Her 
biggest market may lie over- 
seas, where Hit Video USA has 
signed licensing deals with sta- 
tions or cable systems in 20 | 
countries, including Japan, Is- 
rael, Bulgaria and Burkina 
Faso. a 


DIPLOMACY 


Pretty Cute 
For a Crowbar 


The New York Times Magazine 
once described U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative Carla Hills as a “per- 
sistent, fiercely competitive, 
sometimes thin-skinned worka- 
holic.” Tough words for a tough 
woman. Yet as a leading Japa- 
nese politician would have it, 
Hills is more cute than competi- 
tive. Koko Sato, deputy secre- 
tary-general of the ruling Liber- 
al Democratic Party, sat next to 
Hills for more than two hours 
during a dinner party at the re- 
cent Houston economic summit. 
Sato, 62, told friends he found 
Hills, 56, “easy to deal with if 
you lull her with the Oriental 
way of life and philosophy.” He 
later described Hills to reporters 
as “charming and cute, just get- 
ting on a bit in age.” Sato also 
noted that when he praised her 
husband, Hills was all smiles. 
“She is quite feminine,” he said. 

Hills refused to comment 
on Sato’s remarks, but her staff 
noted that she is known as the 
Velvet Crowbar. 4 





Hills: “She is quite feminine” 





chine in the company’s 76-year 
history. 

Yesterday’s high tech, 
though, is today’s low tech. The 
Selectric lost much of its luster 
in recent years when secretaries 
switched to word processors 
and personal computers. As a 
result, IBM is putting its type- 
writer business on the auction 
block. The most prominently 
mentioned buyer: Clayton & 
Dubilier, an investment firm. 
Says Kenneth Camarro, an of- 
fice-automation consultant: 


“IBM has read the writing on | 


And the writing 
f 


the wall.” 
didn’t come from a Selectric. 





COMPUTERS 


Chip Off 
The New Brick 


How big is the niche between 
desktop and laptop computers? 
The folks at Ergo Computing in 
Peabody, Mass., are hoping it is 
about as big as a Brick—the 
name of the firm’s unique por- 
table. The 8.3-lb. Brick ($2,495 
to $4,495) is a powerful desktop 
machine complete with modem 
and mouse, and enough muscle 
to store and quickly process the 
complete records of a small 
business. 





Only about the size of a col- 
legiate dictionary, the Brick is 
small enough to take home 
(where it can be plugged into 
another monitor and keyboard) 
without transferring files or jug- 
gling floppies. Ergo president 
and Brick designer Tom Spal- 
ding, 41, says the machine 
comes in “boring beige” and in 
a postmodern granite finish, 
which he likes a lot better. 
“We're not a traditional ven- 
dor,” says Spalding, who previ- 
ously made millions in hot-tub 
and stereo-equipment ven- 
tures. “It’s much more fun do- 
ing neat, clever designs.” 
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-- James §. Brady -- 
President Reagan's Press Secretary 
Shot on March 30, 1981 by John Hinckley 


This handgun statistic 
just broke silence 


"Add your voice to mine. 
Help me beat the gun lobby. 


Ever since I was shot, I have watched from my 
wheelchair as the gun lobby blocked one sane handgun 
control proposal after another. 


But I'm not just watching anymore. I'm calling on 
Congress to pass a common sense law -- the Brady Bill -- 
requiring a seven-day "cooling-off" period before the 
purchase of a handgun so police have time to check if the 
buyer has a criminal record. 


The Brady Bill (S.1236 & H.R.467) will save 
thousands of lives and prevent tens of thousands of 
crippling injuries. 91% of the American people -- and 

ic ) -- support it. And so 
does every major law enforcement organization in the 
country. 


As a result of waiting period laws in some states, 
thousands of criminals are prevented from buying guns 
every year. 


So why hasn't Congress passed it? Because too 
many members of Congress are afraid of the gun lobby 
and too many take the gun lobby's PAC money. 


In the last six years -- while handguns were killing 
120,000 Americans -- the gun lobby poured $4 million 
into Congress’ pockets to block sane handgun laws. 


The gun lobbyists say a seven-day wait is 
"inconvenient." I'd like to see one of them try spending a 
day in my wheelchair. 


Can we beat the gun lobby? YES -- if we raise our 
voices together, we can send Congress a message they 
can't ignore: vote this bill in or we'll vote you out." 





Here's all I'm asking you to do and it's real easy. 


Just call 1-900-226-4455 


and for only $2.75, charged to your phone bill, we'll send a letter in your name to your 
Representative supporting the Brady Bill. We'll also send you a copy. 


Help me break the gun lobby's stranglehold on Congress! 


This public safety message brought to you by Handgun Control, Inc. 1225 Eye St.. NW, Washington. DC 20005 
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Technology 


Hidden Hazards of the Airwaves 


An obscure newsletter uncovers the perils of the information age 


; , 


L ouis Slesin’s stories have a tendency to 
shock. Like the one about the 23 work- 
ers at the Bath Iron Works in Bath, Me., 
who got “sunburns” one rainy day when 
someone on a Navy frigate flicked on the 
ship’s radar. Or the trash fires that start 
spontaneously from time to time near the 
radio and TV broadcast antennas in down- 
town Honolulu. Or the pristine suburb of 
Vernon, N.J., that has both one of the 
world’s highest concentrations of satellite 
transmitting stations and a_ persistent 
and unexplained—cluster of 
Down's syndrome cases. 

For nearly a decade, Sle- 
sin, 43, has been collecting 
these and similar tales of 
electromagnetism seemingly 
gone awry and publishing 
them, meticulously re- 
searched and thoroughly do- 
cumented, in an obscure bi- 
monthly newsletter called 
Microwave News. His circula- 
tion is tiny (just over 500 
copies), but he is well known 
in scientific and professional 
circles. And lately his mes- 
sage—that there may be adverse health ef- 
fects from the radiation emitted by power 
lines, computer terminals and other tech- 
nologies vital to the information age—has 
become front-page news. 

In the current issue of Microwave News, 
Slesin has printed what may be his greatest 
scoop: the key paragraph of a two-year En- 
vironmental Protection Agency study rec- 
ommending that so-called extremely low- 
frequency fields be classified as “probable 
human carcinogens” alongside such noto- 





Currents of controversy: high-voltage power lines 





Microwave News's Slesin 


; rious chemical toxins as PCBs, 

3 formaldehyde and dioxin. The 

> recommendation, which could 
have set off a costly chain of regu- 
latory actions, was deleted from 

: the final draft after review by the 

2 White House Office of Policy De- 
velopment. “The EPA thing is a 
stunner,” says Paul Brodeur, a 
writer for the New Yorker. “Its a 
clear case of suppression and po- 
liticization of a major health issue 
by the White House.” 

It was Brodeur who first 
brought Slesin’s work to wide 
spread public attention. Much of 
the information in Brodeur’s in- 
fluential book Currents of Death 
was gleaned from the files of Mi- 
crowave News. In a chapter titled 
“Watchdog” he describes Slesin’s 
unrelenting coverage of the land- 

mark studies linking low-level electromag- 
netic fields to the increased incidence of 
miscarriage, birth defects and various 
forms of cancer, especially brain tumors 
and leukemia. In the July 9 issue of the 
New Yorker, Brodeur returned to the sub- 
ject with a detailed story about a cancer 
cluster in Guilford, Conn. Over a period of 
20 years, four residents of a street with nine 
homes on it developed brain tumors, and 
most of their neighbors suffered recurring 
headaches. The common denominator: 
they all lived near an electri- 
cal substation and transmis- 
sion lines owned by Connect- 
icut Light & Power 

Slesin and three 
tants publish Microwave 
News out of a three-room 
Manhattan apartment that 
used to be his home. In addi- 
tion to major reports on the 
hazards of electric blankets, 
microwave ovens and medi- 
cal imaging systems, a typical 
16-page issue will summarize 
the latest health studies, 
monitor ongoing litigation 
and track various government activities, 
like this week’s congressional hearings on 
the status of federal research efforts. Sub- 
scribers include utilities and communica- 
tions companies and officials in some 30 
government agencies. 

Not everybody appreciates Slesin’s 
work, Despite having a reputation for 
evenhandedness, he is seen in some indus- 
try circles as a crusader. “He’s not alarmist 
or inflammatory,” admits Bruce Dicker- 
son, executive director of the Center for 
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Office Technology, an industry-sponsored 
clearinghouse for information about vDT1 
safety. “But he does represent a constitu- 
ency that is not in the mainstream of sci- 
ence. [The government agencies con- 
cerned with worker safety] certainly don’t 
believe there are adverse health effects.” 
For Slesin, the fact that the govern- 
ment has not taken the issue seriously is 
part of the problem. In his opinion, the 
studies linking higher incidences of cancer 
to low-frequency electromagnetic fields 
raise questions about the whole electro- 
magnetic spectrum, including radiation 
from such ubiquitous sources as broadcast 
antennas, walkic-talkies and cellular tele- 
phones. But despite all the warning signs, 
there has been almost no research on the 
effects of long-term low-level exposure 
“The U.S. has gone extraordinary 
lengths not to study this problem,” says 
Slesin. “It’s as if we're terrified of what we 
might find out.” By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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Science 


Making Men 


| The answer lies in Y 
hat makes a man? Biologists have 


WwW long known that the answer lies not 


in what but in Y. To create a male child, a 
| father’s sperm must carry a Y chromosome 
to fertilize a mother’s egg, which always 
bears an X chromosome. But the site of the 
specific gene on Y that determines male- 
ness has been elusive. Last week, though, 
scientists in Britain announced in Nature 
that they have identified a section of DNA 
that apparently directs the development of 
the testes, the male reproductive glands 
The gene is being called sry for sex-deter- 
mining region Y. 

Scientists from London’s Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund studied DNA from 
four men with an abnormal set of chromo- 
somes: each bore an XX pairing that had a 
small piece of Y attached to one of the 
chromosomes. Segments of DNA cloned 
from the Y fragment were compared with 
genetic material from a wide range of male 
and female mammals, from chimps to ti- 
gers. Only one segment, which contained 
the SRY gene, was present in all the males 
and absent in all the females. Working with 
the ICRF team, London’s Medical Re- 
search Council scientists showed that XY 
mice, which are female despite a Y chro- 
mosome, are missing part of the sry gene. 

Still, SRY is just one element in the mys- 
tery of maleness. “Sex determination in- 
volves a whole pathway of genes,” observes 
MRC researcher Robin Lovell-Badge 
“Now we have an entry point.” a 
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Warnings About a Miracle Drug 








Reports of suicide attempts in Prozac users raise 
doubts about the popular antidepressant 


swift and sweeping popularity is 
A often followed by a stinging backlash. 
That is as true for medical therapies as it is 
for hit TV series and fashionable restau- 
rants. The latest example: Prozac, a drug 
taken to combat depression. Introduced in 
January 1988 and hailed as safer than 
competing medications, Prozac quickly 
surged to star status, thanks to skillful pro- 
motion by manufacturer Eli Lilly, glowing 
word of mouth among doctors and pa- 
tients, and heavy media attention, includ- 
ing cover stories in Newsweek and New 
York. Sales are expected to top $700 mil- 
lion this year, making Prozac the leading 
antidepressant. 

Now, though, Prozac is receiving some 
| unfavorable publicity. Reports have sur- 
faced that the drug can sometimes make 
users feel suicidal —just the opposite of the 
desired effect. Prozac “survivor” groups, 
which help people who say they have had 
bad experiences with the drug, have been 
formed in New York, Indiana, Florida, 
Towa and Kentucky. And last week a wom- 
an in New York State sued Eli Lilly for 
$150 million, claiming that Prozac had in- 
duced her to slash her wrists. 

Despite the new concern, the evi- 
dence linking Prozac to suicidal behavior 
is tenuous and relies mostly on anecdotal 
histories. The most substantial report ap- 
peared last February in the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. In that study, Dr. 





Martin Teicher, a research psychiatrist at 
McLean Hospital in Belmont, Mass., do- 
cumented the cases of six depressed pa- 
tients who became obsessed with violent 
suicidal thoughts two to seven weeks after 
Starting treatment with Prozac. Four tried 
to hurt or kill themselves. The compul- 
sion subsided after the patients went off 
the drug. 

But there were several confounding 
factors, as Teicher is quick to admit. 
Four of the patients were on other medi- 
cations as well as Prozac. Five of the pa- 
tients had contemplated suicide or at- 
tempted it at some point in their past. 
That raises the question of whether the 
preoccupation with self-destruction re- 
sulted from Prozac or from the depres- 
sive disease itself. Teicher suspects the 
drug in part because none of the patients 
were actively suicidal at the time they be- 


gan therapy with Prozac. “Moreover,” he 
observes, “the nature of their suicidal 
thoughts was qualitatively different than 
it had been in the past. While they were 
on medication it became an irresistible 
impulse.” 

Both Eli Lilly and the Food and Drug 
Administration point out that Prozac was 
extensively tested on more than 5,600 pa- 
tients and that at least 2 million people 
worldwide have taken the drug. The FDA, 
which monitors reports of adverse reac- 
tions to drugs, sees no worrisome pattern 
to date. “Even if we got several hundred 
reports involving suicide and Prozac, we 
wouldn’t be alarmed, given how many 
people use the drug and the nature of the 
disease,” notes Dr. Paul Leber, director of 
the FDa’s division of neuropharmacologi- 
cal drug products. “Depressed people 
commit suicide.” Nonetheless, the agency 
is watching closely, and Eli Lilly revised its 
product literature in May to alert physi- 
cians to the suggested association with 
suicide. “But we emphasize that there is 
no reason to believe a cause-and-effect re- 
lationship exists,” says company spokes- 
woman Marie Abbott. 

There is no need for everyone to be 
scared away from Prozac, since it has 
proved safe and effective for many people. 
But some doctors fear that Prozac has 
been overprescribed. In the initial excite- 
ment after its introduction, the drug was 
given to patients to help them lose weight 
and stop smoking, despite a lack of solid 
evidence that it is effective for those pur- 
poses. The experience with Prozac under- 
scores the truth about drugs in general: 
they all carry risks and should be used with 
care and restraint. | —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
With reporting by Andrew Purvis/New York 





Over the Line 


Even moderately high blood 
pressure could be dangerous 





D octors have warned about the dangers 
of high blood pressure for nearly a 
century, ever since U.S. brain surgeon Har- 
vey Cushing and others noted that measur- 
ing blood flow was a good way of determin- 
ing how much stress the heart was under. 
But exactly what physicians mean by 
“high” has shifted over the years. Now it 
appears that the danger point may be low- 
er than previously thought. 

In a paper published last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the University of Michigan’s Dr. 
| Stevo Julius reported that even people 
with “borderline” hypertension may sus- 
tain damage to their heart and blood ves- 





sels. Such patients, argued Julius, should | 


seek more aggressive blood-pressure treat- 
ment to lower their risk. Dr. Michael 
Horan, associate director of cardiology at 
the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute, agreed: “The message is 
that borderline patients should 
no longer be neglected. These 
people could already be in 
trouble.” 

The definition of borderline 
is not clear-cut. In general, sci- 
entists see blood pressure as a 
continuum: the higher the read- 
ing, the greater the risk of 
stroke and heart disease. But 
for practical purposes, doctors 
often set a cutoff point at 
140/90, urging patients whose 
pressure is above that level to seek treat- 
ment. (The 140 is a measure of systolic 
pressure, the maximum force with which 
the heart expels blood; the 90 indicates di- 
astolic pressure, the strength of blood flow 
between beats.) But in this study of nearly 












The telltale test 


1,000 patients, the researchers found that 
even people with a mean blood pressure of 
130/94 already showed the warning signs of 
cardiovascular problems. The muscle in 
their hearts had become less 
m § clastic, and failed to relax com- 
E pletely between contractions. 

i Horan stressed that these 
findings do not mean that all 
¢ patients in this blood-pressure 
range should immediately start 
taking hypertension medica- 
tion, but he did recommend 
life-style changes aimed at 
bringing the numbers down, 
Studies have shown that regu- 
lar aerobic exercise as well as 
cutting back on saturated fats 
and sodium, among other measures, can 
reduce blood pressure. And, said Horan, if 
a patient is already at high risk for heart 
disease, because of a weight problem or 
family history, for example, medication 
may be justified. 2 
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Going neck and neck at Daytona at 170 m.p.h.: with money from big advertisers, the winners’ purses total $21 million 


Real-Life Days of Thunder 


A Southern folkway no more, stock-car racing revs up nationally 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


ike many Americans, Rusty Wallace 

likes to take the car for a spin on a Sun- 
day afternoon. But Wallace is hardly your 
typical Sunday driver out on a jaunt in the 
countryside. Helmeted, buckled up and 
clad in a fireproof jumpsuit, he averages 
about 150 m.p.h. in his 670-horsepower 
gold-on-black Pontiac and is usually hotly 
pursued by a roaring pack of heavily de- 
caled Chevys, Fords and Chryslers. A Wal- 
lace outing, in short, is like a scene from 
the current Tom Cruise movie about stock- 
car racing, Days of Thunder. And no won- 
der: Wallace is the world-champion stock- 
car driver, and his weekend driving last 
year earned him six victories and a record 
$2.2 million. 

Days of Thunder has focused new atten- 
tion on an old sport that is undergoing rapid 
transformation. Once a passion solely for the 
male tank-top, tattoo and feed-cap set in the 
rural South, stock-car racing is now going na- 
tionwide and upscale. This year more than 
3 million fans in 16 states from Florida to 
Michigan to California will attend 29 races 
staged by the National Association of Stock- 
Car Auto Racing. That is more spectators 
per event than is averaged by pro football 
and major league baseball combined. Nearly 
40% of audience members are women, up 
from 25% eight years ago. Televised cover- 
age of this year’s Daytona 500, the biggest 
race of the nine-month circuit, drew a higher 
rating than the National Basketball Associa- 
tion play-offs. 

All of which is a long way from stock-car 
racing’s roots in moonshining. During the 
1930s and "40s, drivers running corn whisky 
from backwoods stills to thirsty customers 
needed their cars to be a little lighter and 
quicker than the sheriff's in order to remain 
in business. Bootleggers like the legendary 





Junior Johnson of Ronda, N.C., took to tear- 
| ing out the radios, door handles, glass and 
backseats from “stock” cars (i.¢., directly off 
showroom floors) and muscling up the en- 
gines in their own garages. Although John- 
son had to take an enforced break from driv- 
| ing to serve a 10-month bootlegging 
sentence, his road skills won him 50 races on 
the NASCAR Circuit. A cult developed around 
him and other cavalier drivers who flouted 
the law, pocketed good money, spit tobacco 
and always had great tales to tell. 

But what was fascinating and colorful 
about stock-car racing also helped keep 
the sport provincial. “People used to think 
of stock-car driving as the kind of thing 
where you roll your cigarettes up in your 
sleeve and go out for a Saturday night 





Nearly half the 3 million fans are women. 
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bash-up,” recalls Wallace, 33, whose fresh 
face suggests a fast-track Wall Street 
trainee rather than a fast-lane white 
knuckler. “The side of your car usually had 
something like JOE’S GARAGE On it.” 

Big advertisers were the first to notice 
the changing audience and begin pumping 
moncy into the sport. The $6 million aggre- 
gate winners’ purse of a decade ago has 
ripened into a juicy $21 million. Racing 
teams now have 30 full-time employees 
and budgets of $2 million a year. Four driv- 
ers besides Wallace topped $1 million in 
earnings last year, a record, The profits 
have helped expand the circuit. A $30 mil- 
lion track has just opened in Loudon, N.H., 
and others are planned for Palm Springs, 
Calif., and Albuquerque. Improved engine 
technology and better drivers have pushed 
straightaway speeds over 210 m.p.h., mak- 
ing stock-car racing one of the most fast- 
moving and dangerous sports in the world. 
Daredevil driving aces like Wallace, Rich- 
ard Petty and Dale Earnhardt think noth- 
ing of going bumper-to-bumper while hur- 
tling down the speedway at upwards of 
three miles a minute. 

Fans gladly pay anywhere from $3 to 
$63 for an afternoon of racing, which, as in 
the sport’s earlier days, often entails lawn 
chairs, coolers and daylong family picnics 
on the track infield. “Going to a race is like 
going to a carnival,” says Michael Daly, 24, 
a grocery bagger from Wakceficld, Mass. 
“You can get passes to pit row before the 
start and meet the drivers and the crews. 
Try getting them to let you into the locker 
room at a football game.” Karen Caywood, 
34, a housewife in Mount Sterling, Ky., at- 
tends four to six races a year with her hus- 
band and daughter. “I don’t come to see 
any bang-up crashes,” she says. “I like the 
close racing and the battle of those guys 
trying to get around each other at 180 
m.p.h. In baseball and football it’s two 
teams against each other, but out here it’s 
one driver against 40 others. And the cars 
look just like the ones people come to the 
track in.” Well, yes. Sort of the way the 
spectators look just like Tom Cruise. = 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


very year when Americans celebrate 
Memorial Day, Hollywood launches 
its summer star wars. The big studios trot 
out their big names—tough guys with flinty 
stares and handsome hair—to swagger 
through apocalyptic fantasies. See cars 
blow up! See Mars blow up! Sce budgets 
| and salaries go up! See the movies do any- 
thing but grow up, as long as moviegoers 
pay for the ride. Summer’s here, and the 
time is right for filling up the seats. 
| Last year for the first time the summer 
box-office revenue topped $2 billion. The 
surge was led by Batman, which cost $50 
million to produce but brought in $251 mil- 
lion at the domestic wickets to rank as the 
fourth all-time movie hit. Not far behind- 
at $197 million, ninth on the all-time list— 
was Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade, a 
gilt-edged sequel. These successes seemed 
to validate the rules that Hollywood likes 
to play by: bet big to win big; and if it 
worked before, do it again. 

So this year the moguls spent $55 mil- 
lion to send Tom Cruise around a race- 

track in Days of Thunder, $65 million to 
launch Arnold Schwarzenegger into outer 
space for Total Recall, $70 million to help 
Bruce Willis save a besieged airport in Die 
Hard 2. The industry would pay any price, 
detonate any explosion, inflate any body 
count to meet its megahit expectations. 

So far, Gold Rush II hasn't quite hap- 
pened. Nobody will go broke; some actors, 
directors and producers are raking in fees 

that would make Jose Canseco envious. But 
the ticket lines are shorter. Variety's Art 
Murphy, grand statmaster of movie grosses, 
projects this summer’s take as $1.85 billion, 
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‘fit Worked Before, Do It Again 


The summer's movies go for a knockout but settle foraTKO 


| down 9% from last year’s. Total Recall has 
already earned more than $105 million, and 
Dick Tracy and Die Hard 2 could earn that 
and more before Labor Day. But other pic- 
tures have already started to run out of 
Steam, especially pricey sequels like Anoth- 
er 48 Hrs., RoboCop 2, Gremlins 2: The New 
Batch and Back to the Future, Part III. 
Audiences are queuing up each week- 
end for the new blockbuster, then spurning 
it for next week's thrill machine. Why? Be- 
cause, with minor variations, each film is 
the same film; each is a sequel to the oth- 
ers. They offer the same kinds of villains 
| (terrorists and corporate thugs), the same 
spectacular stuntmanship, the same jolts 
within the narrowest band of Hollywood 
entertainment. They are fables about little 
boys with big toys. Feel-good is not the 











CHSTONE PICTURES 


i" 


feeling; these are workout pictures that, 
taken in large doses, wear the moviegoer 
out. Viewers don’t get massaged, they get 
rolfed. And because the films finally blur 
together, none may have the “legs,” the 
staying power, of last summer’s hits. 
Oreven of this spring’s. March is normal- 
ly a sluggish month at the box office, but this 
year three films—Pretty Woman, Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles and The Hunt for Red 
October—each pulled in summer- -worthy 
figures of well over $100 million. Disney's 
Pretty Woman, an airhead Cinderella come- 
dy that speaks to every man’s dream of buy- 
ing a beautiful woman and every woman’s 
fantasy of a Rodeo Drive shopping spree, is 
near $160 million and still going strong. It 
stands a good chance of becoming the first 
film since Blazing Saddles in 1974 to win the 
year’s box-office race without having been 
released in the summer or Christmas sea- 
sons. “It’s out of date,” says Jeffrey Katzen- 
berg, chairman of the Walt Disney Studios, 
“this idea that there are 12 golden weeks 
of summer and two golden weeks of winter. 
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| By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


We are now a 52-weeks-a-year business.” 

This year business executives must look 
to midsummer releases for a word-of- 
mouth smash. If nearly all the June movies 
could be called Total Recall (so reminis- 
cent are they of previous action hits), the 
films of July and August could be labeled 
Presumed Interesting. Moviegoers are look- 
ing for something different, and they may 
have already found it in the postmortem 
romantic thriller Ghost or the eye-spider 
horror comedy Arachnophobia. Presumed 


Slow Burner § 


PRESUMED INNOCENT 
Directed by Alan J. Pakula 


Screenplay by Frank Pierson 
and Alan J. Pakula 


he law according to Scott Turow is | 

pretty much as we imagine it in our 
worst-case scenarios, which are, of course, 
essentially indistinguishable from our 
paranoid nightmares. The itchy authentic- 
ity with which he showed how even an ex- 
pert in the legal system can be caught up in 
one of its patented narratives of false accu- 
sation made his novel Presumed Innocent a 
best seller. 

The book is also the kind of material 
Alan J. Pakula was put on earth to direct. 
Klute, The Parallax View and All the Presi- 
dent’s Men are all marvelously intricate vi- 
sions in which otherwise quite knowing in- 
dividuals are slowly forced to the 
awareness that they are being victimized— 
no, terrorized—by other people’s unscru- 
pulous rage to maintain respectable order 
at any cost. Yet conscientiously as this 
movie has been made, it does not work as 
well as the novel did or as some of Pakula’s 
other films have. 

Conscientiousness may, indeed, be part 
of the problem. In converting the story of 
Rusty Sabich (Harrison Ford), a public 
prosecutor forced by circumstantial evi- 
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The boys and toys of summer: Bruce 
Willis does aerobatics in Die Hard 2; 
Madonna dazzles Al Pacino in Dick 
Tracy; Schwarzenegger works out in 
Total Recall; spiders make moviegoers 
go jeepers-creepers in Arachnophobia 
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Innocent hopes to corner the serious mar- 
ket. Even David Lynch is invading sum- 
mertime with his bizarro-world Wild at 
Heart, Each hopes to duplicate the sur- 
prise-hit status of last summer’s When Har- 
ry Met Sally . .., Dead Poets Society, Parent- 
hood and Honey, I Shrunk the Kids. 

But does it matter whether they ring up 
gigantic grosses at the U.S. box office? Not 
really, because the biggest business is else- 
‘The film theater is very visible,” 
says Variety's Murphy. “It is the launch 
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The accused: Ford, right, with Raul Julia and Bonnie Bedelia 





dence and local political imperatives to 
stand trial for the murder of Carolyn Pol- 
hemus (Greta Scacchi), an upper-slutty 
colleague, Pakula seems overawed by the 
book's critical and popular success. What- 
ever its other virtues, Presumed Innocent 
was basically a page turner; the movie is a 
slow burner. 

The burnished glow of the cinematog- 
raphy imparts a portentous, not to say pre- 
tentious, air to the halls of justice where 
much of the film’s most significant action 
occurs. The scruffy atmosphere of the 
book, the sense of lively, crooked, 
sionally desperate human scurryings along 
marbled halls that have not been cleaned 
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pad, and the big hit there is the big hit in all 
markets—in videocassettes, in pay, cable, 
network and syndicated TV, and in all 
those markets around the world.” Murphy 
notes that 10 years ago, theater grosses 
represented 80% of worldwide revenues; 
today they are only 30%. “And even taking | 
out inflation, 30% of the 1990 pie is bigger | 
than 80% of the 1980 pie.” So there is less 
riding on the weekly theatrical tally. A 
film’s main job is to establish itself as some- 
thing the public wants to consume in the 
future, where the real money is. This long 
shelf life can persuade a studio to pay 
$3 million for a screenplay and $20 million 
to a star like Sylvester Stallone. “These art- 
ists get so much,” says Murphy, “because 
their agents know there is home video in 
Borneo and it’s coming to Singapore.” 
Moviegoers, of course, don’t pay for the 
cost of a movie. They are as likely to spurn a 
megamovie as they are to embrace a pinch- 
penny picture like Ninja Turtles, But for now, 
moguls are willing to believe that the vcr | 
revolution has made the movie industry 
slump-proof; 1990 may not match last sum- | 
mer, but it should still be the second biggest- 
grossing summer ever. And viewers may 
dare to hope that amid the bigger bangs for 
bigger bucks, Hollywood doesn’t forget how 
to make good movies. — With reporting by 


| Nancy Newman/New York 





in years, and are probably 
lined by spittoons, is lost in 
the film’s elegant shadows. 

The filmmakers also fail 
to cure the central defect of 
the novel’s plotting. Caro- 
lyn’s murderer has an excel- 
lent motive both for killing 
her and for making sure Sa- 
bich, Carolyn’s sometime 
lover, is accused of the crime. 
Sabich is like the traditional 
Hitchcock hero: not guilty of 
the crime he is accused of but 
guilty of other moral malfea- 
sance, But it is hard to accept | 
the possibility that the real | 
perpetrator would leave his 
escape from the trap entirely 
to chance. 

It is equally hard to un- 
derstand Ford’s owlish performance as Sa- 
bich. He is supposed to be a smart, aggres- 
sive lawyer, tops at his trade. But Ford is 
mostly dull and inward looking, at best | 
cranky where he should be vigorous and 
resourceful. There are some excellent 
things in Presumed Innocent: Scacchi’s 
erotic heat as she lures Sabich into adul- 
tery; Paul Winfield’s sardonic knowingness 
as he presides over Sabich’s trial; Brian 
Dennehy’s deadly impassivity as he betrays 
a friend to protect his career. Each anato- 
mizes a subspecies of the political animal 
with finely observed accuracy. Each gives a 
lift to the movie, but not enough to over- 
come its drag and get it airborne. a 
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Imagining 
Other 
Lives 


EDMUND WHITE, America’s most 
influential gay writer, is living— 

and writing—with AIDS. And the 
crisis continues. 





By LEONARD SCHULMAN 


n 1985, when the HIV blood test was first available, Ed- 
mund White insisted that he and his boyfriend take it. 

His lover was somewhat reluctant, but White insisted. 
“T'll be positive, you'll be negative, and then you'll leave 
me,” White recalls telling him. “And I was right.” And so 
America’s most influential gay writer, a man whom Le 
Monde once called the most accomplished American novel- 
ist since Henry James, began to live with Alps. 

Since the publication of his first novel, Forgetting Elena, 
in 1973, White’s Proustian prose style caught, if not the pub- 
lic eye at first, the eyes of the masters: Vladimir Nabokov 
(White’s literary hero) praised his first novel, and Gore Vi- 
dal hailed his second, Nocturnes for the King of Naples (1978). 
A book of nonfiction titled States of Desire: Travels in Gay 
America (1980) enjoyed encomiums from Christopher Isher- 
wood. In reviewing A Boy’s Own Story (1982), the New York 
Times said, “Edmund White has crossed ... J.D. Salinger 
with Oscar Wilde to create an extraordinary novel.” 

A Boy’s Own Story, a longtime big seller in both the U.S. 
and England, was the first of a projected tetralogy on gay life 
in modern America. The Beautiful Room Is Empty (1988) 
chronicles gay life through the liberated 1960s; if White lives 
long enough, he hopes to complete the series with novels 
about the frenzied bathhouse ’70s and the plague-ridden 
"80s, In the meantime he is working on a biography of Jean 
Genet and teaching courses on the French playwright and on 
creative writing at Brown University. Although his semi- 
autobiographical coming-out themes are staples of gay fic- 
tion, White has transcended the genre with his wit, attention 
to sensuous detail and intensely explicit style. Stripping him- 
self as bare as any writer in history, he writes with a passion 
that is meant to save his soul and those of his readers. 

White, 6 ft. tall, stocky but with an athletic build, deals 
with “the constant low-level anxiety” of being HIV-positive 
by keeping busy with his work. He prefers to be called a gay 
writer. “Capote was a writer who happened to be gay; lama 
gay writer,” he insists. In fact, he has based his career on it, a 
high-stakes gamble that has worked. All gay writing can be 
labeled pre-arps or post-arps, and White’s is an exemplar of 
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the latter. His most recent short stories, three of which are 
collected in a book called The Darker Proof, deal specifically 
with the AIDs crisis. 

On a snowy Tuesday in March, White meets a visitor at 
the Providence railroad station. “Both Diane Von Fursten- 
berg’s daughter Tatiana and Jane Fonda’s daughter Vanessa 
Vadim are in my writing class, and Ann Charters—do you 
know who she is?—she wrote a biography on Kerouac—is in 
my Genet class,” White says breathlessly. On the way home, 
he stops off at a student’s house to pick up a copy of Genet’s 
The Screens. “Isn't he cute,” White says of the student when 
he returns to the car, “I have to avert my eyes when I talk to 
him or I lose my concentration. ‘I’m straight; I hope you 
don’t find that repellent,’ he said to me the other day. Wasn't 
that cute? ‘You're doing fine,’ I told him. ‘Stay just the way 
you are.” 

White’s study overlooks a small park by the Seekonk Riv- 
er, a remote area where sex-obsessed men in cars come to 
cruise. Although he practices safe sex, he is a man of admit- 
ted compulsive-obsessive sexual behavior. Looking out at 
the cruisers, he says, “You know, nobody believes me when I 
tell them I rented the house not knowing about this, but I 
didn’t. Anyway, I won't get involved, I’m too busy.” 

That afternoon White and his class of 30 view a BBC in- 
terview with Genet. It’s something the class has been look- 
ing forward to for weeks, and a strong buzz of intellectual 
fervor is in the air, academia at its best. But before running 
the video, White has an announcement. It seems that next 
week there will be someone in the class to evaluate him, 

“I know,” a bright young man cries out, “clap at the end.” 

Lots of laughter, White smiles graciously, and then on to 
Genet. White helps out with some background information: 

“These are scenes from a porno movie made in the ’50s. 
It was shot in a nightclub called La Rose Rouge. . . 

“That's Lucien, Genet’s lover; see how cute he is! He’s 
now running a garage.” Discussing a scene where two pris- 
oners, in separate cells, share forbidden cigarette smoke 
passed through a straw, White notes, “It’s totally improba- 
ble; in reality you couldn't put that straw through a brick 
wall, but it’s sexy, isn’t it?” 

Each day the phone at his apartment begins ringing by 8 
in the morning. White speaks on the phone in soft tones, pa- 
tiently, calmly, in both English and French. He lived in 
France for seven years, returning in January of this year. The 
calls, he says, are “generally from French gay boys sick with 
worry about coming down with Arps.” Or about those al- 
ready sick, like Hervé Guibert, a young Frenchman who just 
published a book titled To the Friend Who Did Not Save My 
Life, “He’s dying. He was beautiful, and now he looks like an 
Auschwitz victim.” 

In the early 1980s White and several other men helped 
found the Gay Men’s Health Crisis to deal with the cases of 
“gay cancer” that were just being reported. Of that group, 
only three survive, including activist-writer Larry Kramer. 
White is perplexed about the pathology of the illness. So far, 
although he is HIV-positive, he does not have any symptoms 
of Arps. “But I don’t understand it,” he says. “So many oth- 
ers have already died. Forty of my friends, including my best 
friend, David Kalstone ... my editor, Bill Whitehead. Stu- 
dents of mine have died. It doesn’t seem right, students dying 
before their teacher—like children before their parents, the 
worst tragedy.” 
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But White has learned to cope. “A close friend is visit- 
ing on the weekend,” he says. “We have so much fun to- 
gether that I forget how sick he is, that he could die very 
soon—that I could too. Denial, that’s how we're all dealing 
with it.” 

Edmund Valentine White III was born 50 years ago in 
Cincinnati to a father who was a chemical engineer and a 
mother who was a psychologist for retarded children. He is 
the seventh Valentine in the White descent. His older sis- 
ter Margaret Fleming, a psychotherapist, recalls that even 
as a small boy her brother was different: “Like most kids I 
was a conformist, but not Ed. I didn’t understand him then 
and probably tortured him a lot ... Today he’s my hero, 
When my parents divorced, he was only seven, and he took 
it very hard. He became a very lost little boy; our father was 
very rejecting of him.” 

Before learning to live with Arps, White had to learn to 
live with his homosexuality. “I didn’t want to be gay,” he 
says. “I wanted to be normal, to have a wife and kids, not 
have a lonely old age.” So why gay? “He has always said,” 
says Marilyn Schaefer, a lifelong friend, “that it happened 
because of the divorce. That he absorbed too deeply his 
mother’s longing for a man.” 

For years White sought a cure 
through analysis, “But in my fourth and 
final go at therapy (this time, at last, 
with a gay psychoanalyst), I'd finally 
come to some sort of terms with my ho- 
mosexuality,” White writes in States of 
Desire. By the time he graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1962, he 
had accepted—indeed become fully 
committed to—a homosexual life and 
life-style. He moved to Manhattan’s 
Greenwich Village, working by day, 
writing by night, and coming to the real- 
ization that his art would suffer unless 
his culture were reflected in his writing: 
“You see, many of us began by thinking 
that we were basically heterosexual ex- 
cept for this funny little thing, this sexual habit we had 
somehow picked up carclessly—but we weren’t homosex- 
uals as people. Even the notion of homosexual culture 
would have seemed comical or ridiculous to us, certainly 
horrifying.” 

Nocturnes for the King of Naples, his second novel, was 
written in a mood of gay fantasy. It was turned down by 12 
publishers before it found its way to Michael Denneny, an 
editor at St. Martin's Press. Denneny was mesmerized by 
White’s poetic prose and daring story, “Of all the gay writ- 
ers who made it in the ’70s, Edmund was the only one who 
had entrée in the pre-existing literary circles, the sophisti- 
cated world of Susan Sontag and Richard Howard, but he 
turned his back on it. He wanted it known that he was a gay 
writer. That was a very brave decision on his part. For me, 
that made him a gay leader.” 

In States of Desire, his 1980 travel book, White set out 
“to suggest the enormous range of gay life to straight and 
gay people.” William Burroughs said, “In Edmund White 
we may have found our gay Tocqueville.” But the book had 
its critics as well. In a blistering review in the New York 
Times, Paul Cowan wrote, “In this journey through the 
baths, the bars, the streets full of preening young men, the 
narcotized one-night stands that are the signposts of nearly 











every city he visits, Mr. White shares what seems to me his 
characters’ tragic self-delusion.” 

Sadly enough, White's was a kind of life that his father 
could never accept, or even imagine, for his only son. “The 
Joy of Gay Sex [which White co-authored in 1977] was pro- 
moted widely enough that I supposed some rumor of it 
might have reached even the Republican Valhalla of Cin- 
cinnati. My father had never mentioned the book to me. 
He had also stopped writing me. For that reason I was re- 
luctant to face him. Thank God I did; he died a month lat- 
er. At the funeral my stepmother told me he’d never known 
of the book. She had torn out the ads for it from the news- 
papers, and no one in his circle could have begun to form 
the syllables making up its title.” 

On a Friday night White is host at a small dinner party 
in his house with help from a friend, Stephanie Guss, who 
has prepared stuffed pheasant. At 8, the doorbell rings and 
Henry Abelove, a visiting associate professor of history 
from Wesleyan University, arriving with two others, says, 
“What a notorious neighborhood!” “I know,” White re- 
plies, not missing a beat, greeting his guests, some of whom 
he is meeting for the first time, “and nobody believes me, 
but when I rented this house, I swear I 
didn’t know, I didn’t know.” 

Before sitting down, White ob- 
serves to Henry Majewski, acting chair- 
man of Brown's French department, 
that he’s not sure how long he'll be at 
Brown. “Quite frankly, it all depends 
on whether they let my boyfriend in or 
not,” he says, referring to a decision by 
the immigration service to bar his 
friend’s entry from France because of a 
work-related visa problem, “He was 
sent back when he arrived, you know.” 

“Oh, how cruel,” says Pierre Saint- 
Amand from Haiti, a professor in the 
French department. 

“Yes,” White says. “Since then, 
we've met a couple of times in Canada. 
If he gets in, we'll get a dog, travel. It could be nice.” 

Near midnight, the last guests leave, and Bob Praeger, 
a friend visiting from California, turns to White. “Ed, you 
were fabulous! Those stories you told, my God! I just can’t 
believe there wasn’t someone at the table with pencil and 
paper taking it all down.” Bob is in Providence tracking 
down a letter for a book he is writing on General George 
Custer. One story leads to another; one letter leads to 300 
others. It seems that Bob has all these letters, which he 
wants to sell, from a “male writer who,” he explains, “has 
signed every one of them with a female name—sometimes 
Judy Florida, sometimes Judy L.A.” 

“Judy Florida,” White laughs. “What a riot! He’s an old 
friend, a writer who tells his old mother that he’s a waiter. 
You know the one about the waiter who tells everyone he’s 
really a writer—well, this is just the reverse. His mother 
doesn’t really know, and he’s quite famous. He writes un- 
der the pen name of Andrew Holleran. Have you ever 
heard of Dancer from the Dance ? He’s the most famous gay 
writer in America.” 

“Ed,” Bob interjects, angry. “He is not! You are!” 

“I am,” White says modestly, and then suddenly, for 
just the briefest moment, a look of fierce pride steals over 
his shining face. 2 
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The Beatnik’s Wife 








OFF THE ROAD by Carolyn Cassady; Morrow; 436 pages; $22.95 








By R.Z. SHEPPARD 
“B eat Generation” was the label jour- 
nalists slapped on a diverse group 
of writers, poets and spaghetti-and-Chianti 
bohemians who roosted in and around San 
| Francisco’s North Beach during the 1950s. 
Strictly speaking, there were not enough of 
them to qualify as a generation. But 
they had authentic roots in American 
tradition and produced a voice or two 
that spoke directly to the young and 
the restless—even those who were 
dutifully preparing to join the con- 
ventional middle class. 
The strongest, most durable voice 
belonged to Allen Ginsberg, whose 
poem How! was taken up as the Beat 
manifesto. The tribal saga was Jack 
Kerouac’s On the Road, a novel that 
celebrated, among other things, the 
nation’s interstate highway system. 
Ginsberg and Kerouac were both 
Easterners who attended Columbia 
University and then hit the road in 
search of direct experience and spon- 
taneity. They found it personified 
in Neal Cassady, a Denver reform- 
school graduate and car thief with a 
gift of gab and sexual electricity that 
connected with the boys as well as the 
girls. Cassady and Ginsberg became 
lovers while Kerouac embraced Cas- 






: 


Cassady was already married when he 
proposed to Carolyn, He clearly loved and 
needed her, but he also needed to see his 
estranged wife before and after their mar- 
riage was annulled. Other Beat chroniclers 
have noted that Cassady had a surplus of 
erotic energy. Carolyn recalls he was not 
an especially sensitive lover. Sex, it ap- 
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CAROLYN’S BOYS 


| Neal Cassady and Jack Kerouac pose in 1952, 


sady’s bebop monologues as part of 
his own prose style. Dean Moriarty, 
the hero and mobile savage of On the 
Road, is Neal Cassady right down to 
his pedal foot. “He was,” wrote Ker- 


the year Kerouac moved into the Cassadys’ at- 
tic. There he worked on On the Road and even- 
tually became part of a ménage a trois, in which, 
says Carolyn Cassady, “the two men were like 
small boys, vying for the most attention.” 


ouac early in the novel, “simply a 
youth tremendously excited with life; 
and though he was a con man, he was only 
conning because he wanted so much to live 
and to get involved with people who would 
otherwise pay no attention to him.” 

This is the Neal Cassady that beckons 
from his widow’s memoir 22 years after his 
death in Mexico at the age of 42. That he 
survives Carolyn Cassady’s recollections 
with some of the legend intact suggests not 
only that a successful con man sells what 
people want to buy but also that he must be- 
lieve in the pitch himself. For the author, 


who was an adventuresome graduate of 


Bennington when she met Cassady in 1947, 
this meant that life could be more exciting 
than settling down with a guy named Bill. 
With a guy named Neal she got both excite- 


ment and domestic drudgery. The title, Off 


the Road, refers mainly to being bogged 
down trying to raise three children on a 

| shoestring while waiting for Neal to return 
from his latest motorized jaunt. 
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pears, was less a private act between two 
people than a plot element in the crowded 
drama he lived from day to day. Carolyn 
played her part when Jack Kerouac moved 
in. With her husband's tacit urging, she be- 
came the novelist’s lover. “I provided for 
whichever of them was in residence ac- 
cording to his individual preferences,” she 
writes of that arrangement. 

For those who still fancy the image of 
Cassady speeding cross country—muscled 
arm out the window of a Hudson Hornet, | 
Benzedrine inhaler in nostril—it may 
come as a surprise to learn how hard he 
worked, albeit sporadically, to support his 
family. He was a brakeman for the South- 
ern Pacific, a job that required a quick 
mind and quicker feet. Later, fellow work- 
ers at the Los Gatos Tire Co. marveled at 
his speed and skill with iron and sledge. 

Cassady’s efforts to become a published 
writer never panned out. He was too busy 
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living his autobiography to write it. For this 
reason he entered modern folklore through 
the eyes of others, his adventures fictional- 
ized or romanticized. By the time he ap- 
pears in Tom Wolfe’s The Electric Kool-Aid 
Acid Test as the bus driver for Ken Kesey’s 
Merry Pranksters, he is an aging parody of 
himself. Carolyn Cassady does not allow 
this to happen in her book. Even when she is 
describing her former husband at his most 
impossible, she never totally forgets the pos- 
sibilities of his youth. Others obviously felt 
the same way and wanted a piece of Cas- 
sady, even in death. The author understood, 
but kept good accounts. When his first wife, 
who had been married to Cassady for only a 
year, requested a share of his ashes, she re- 
ceived one tablespoonful. = 


Ghost Dad 


AS! sawit by Dean Rusk, as told to 
Richard Rusk 
Norton; 672 pages; $29.95 

s the public face of U.S. diplomacy in 


A the Vietnam era, dour, obdurate 
Dean Rusk never apologized, rarely ex- 
plained and, after leaving office in 1969, 
even declined to write his memoirs. Alien- 
ated by that flintiness—and by the war— 
Rusk’s son Richard fled home in 1970 for a 
succession of dead-end jobs in Alaska. He 








returned 14 years later with a tape recorder | 


and a determination to make his father 
talk. The result is an affecting mix of diplo- 
matic memory and filial rediscovery. 

Richard writes a preface to each sec- 
tion of the book but otherwise lets his fa- 
ther do the recollecting. A clay-poor Geor- 
gia farm boy, Dean Rusk tells with self- 
effacing charm how he hustled to get an 
education (Davidson and Oxford) and en- 
dured World War II service as an infantry 
staff officer. John Kennedy surprised 
Rusk, and most everyone else, by making 
him Secretary of State, and Lyndon John- 
son kept him on. The cold war convinced 
Rusk that free nations must hang together 
in a nuclear age. So when Communist 
forces threatened South Vietnam, the Sec- 
retary saw no alternative but to send help. 
“Our honor as a nation was at stake,” he 
says, though he admits, “I overestimated 
the patience of the American people.” 

He underestimated his son’s patience. 
After five years of taping and editing, the 
Rusks still disagree over the war. But the 
father Richard allows to emerge from the 
minutiae of diplomacy is a role model for 
any boy: modest, confident, quietly effec- 
tive and loyal to his bosses and his princi- 
ples. “I won't be around for history’s ver- 
dict,” says Rusk, now 81 and ailing in his 
Georgia retirement, “and I am perfectly 
relaxed about it.” — By Donald Morrison 
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Own America's First 
Commemorative Type Coin — 
THE 1893 “COLUMBUS” 
SILVER HALF DOLLAR 


Minted almost 100 years ago to 
honor the 400th anniversary of 
the discovery of America, this 
vintage silver coin bears the 
first commemorative designs 
ever to appear on official U.S. 
coins. The Columbus bust 
and Santa Maria/Old & New 
Worlds reverse were never 
repeated. 
A sleeping classic — 
an heirloom to cherish 

A total of just 2.5 million were 
originally struck (compared to 
657 million Morgan silver 
dollars). Only a fraction sur- 
vive in the Very Fine quality 
we offer. Each coin is 31mm in 
diameter, contains 12.5 grams 
of .900 silver and comes witha 
Certificate of Authenticity and 
protective case. While current 
supplies last, postpaid prices 
are as follows: $29 each; 5 for 
$139 (save $6); 10 for$275 (save 
$15); 20 for $539 (save $41). 
Order #7705. To order by 
credit card, call toll-free 
1-800-451-4463. Or send your 
check or money order to: Inter- 
national Coins & Currency, 
Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. 1676, Montpelier, VT 
05601. Money-back guarantee 
— 30-day home examination. 
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From Workouts 
To Wellness 


Exercise clubs now offer 





_ much more than sweat 


hen health clubs became a rage in 
the 1980s, everybody loved to sweat. 
Squadrons of would-be Schwarzeneggers 


| and Fondas pumped iron, tightened tum- 


mies, aerobicized—and often found attrac- 
tive new friends. But after years of pulling 
in clients almost effortlessly, clubs are fac- 
ing new challenges. For one, the prolifera- 
tion of health spas, which have doubled in 
number, to 20,000, since 1980, has created 
fierce competition. And as members grow 
older, they are becoming pickier, more 
prone to injury and, often, just plain bored. 


The result is a new buzz word for health 


| clubs: wellness. Many are evolving into 


comprehensive health centers, as con- 
cerned with emotional and medical well- 
being as with thighs and love handles. 
Nowadays, says Craig Pepin-Donat of 
the New York Health and Racquet Club 
in Manhattan, people “want more than 
sweat, metal and mirrors. They want places 
that are concerned with the whole person.” 

John McCarthy, executive director of 
the Association of Quality Clubs, reports 
that 25% of his 1,550 member clubs offer 
seminars in nutrition, stress management 
and smoking cessation; 25% have weight- 
loss programs; and 12% provide courses in 
self-esteem. Among the more adventurous 
is the Saw Mill River Club in Mount Kisco, 
N.Y., which conducts lectures on self-heal- 
ing and hypnosis and occasionally brings in 
a sex therapist for a panel discussion. 

To gauge health needs, clubs are learn- 
ing more about their customers. During 
the New York Health and Racquet Club’s 


— Health 














“life-style assessment,” clients may be 
asked what they eat for breakfast and how 
much alcohol they drink. At all 40 centers 
of the nationwide Club Corporation of 
America, new members are queried by a 
fitness specialist about their income level 
and, to assess their state of stress, whether 
they have witnessed a violent fight in the 
past year. Women are asked whether they 
have had a hysterectomy. “We ask ques- 
tions that many clubs will not,” says Club 
Corporation’s Stephen Tharrett. “But we 
care, and there are all facets of life we try to 
help people with. If there are problems, we 
recommend that they see their physician.” 

Some medical people fear that clubs 
are going beyond their expertise. “I'm not 
sure if they should be asking intimate, 
medical questions,” says Dr. Lyle Micheli, 





associate professor of orthopedic surgery 
at Harvard's medical school. He cautions 
clients to seek clubs whose staffers have 
degrees in nutrition or exercise physiology, 
or certification from groups like the Amer- 
ican College of Sports Medicine. 

Some fitness centers have begun to 
work cooperatively with physicians and 
hospitals. A cardiologist from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is a consultant to the 
Marsh club in Minnetonka, Minn. Chica- 
go’s East Bank Club is affiliated with the 
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University of Chicago Hospitals Physician | 


Group and plans to set up a sports-medi- 
cine facility staffed by orthopedists from 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital. Last 
month at Boston’s Le Pli Enterprises, cos- 
metic surgeons began offering laser treat- 
ments for broken capillaries. 

Such extras are a long way from tread- 


| mills. But in the era of supermarkets and 


mega-malls, people seem to go for one- 
stop body care. — By Janice M. Horowitz. 
With reporting by Lynn Emmerman/Chicago 
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Did the Music Say “Do It’”’? 





A trial tests whether a rock LP subliminally prompted suicides 


rR aymond Belknap, 18, was excited 
about the Christmas present he 
was giving his best friend, James Vance, 
20: a heavy-metal rock record by the 
British band Judas Priest. For five 
hours the young men listened to the 
raucous, apocalyptic throb of the music 
while they smoked marijuana and split 
a dozen beers. Violent fantasies were 
nothing new to either of them. Vance 
had choked his mother on one occasion 
and hit her with a hammer on another; 
Belknap had stolen money and a van 
and exposed himself to women; both 
talked of leaving their hometown of 
Sparks, Nev. (pop. 41,000), to become 
mercenaries, This time, however, the 
youths hit a new low. They grabbed a 
shotgun and hurried to a nearby church 
playground, where Belknap tucked the 
barrels under his chin and blew his head 
away. Vance imitated his friend but sur- 
vived, literally defaced. Three years later, 
he apparently overdosed on drugs pre- 
scribed because of the injury and died. 

Just after the gruesome 1985 shooting, 
Vance used hand gestures to tell the police 
that he mutilated himself because “life 
sucks.” Yet within a couple of months he 
started making a claim he persisted in for 
the rest of his days: that he and his friend 
were driven by the lyrics of Judas Priest. 
“All of a sudden,” he said, “we got a suicide 
message, and we got tired of life.” Last 
week his family and Belknap’s mother 
brought that eerie charge to trial in Reno. 
Four of the five members of Judas Priest, 
who perform in metal mesh and studded 








SUBPOENAED. Cheyenne Brando, 20), 
daughter of Marlon Brando; for question- 
ing in the death of her boyfriend, Dag 
Drollet; in Papeete, Tahiti. The film star’s 
daughter left Los Angeles for Tahiti last 
month to avoid giving evidence against her 
half brother Christian, who has been 
charged with shooting Drollet during an 
argument. She has since given birth to a 
son, and is undergoing treatment for ner- 
vous exhaustion. 


CHARGED. Chuck Berry, 63, rock-'n’-roll 
pioneer; with three counts of child abuse 
(filming nude underaged youths for sexual 
| gratification) and possession of marijuana; 
in St. Charles, Mo. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Jonathan Pollard, 35, 
former U.S. Navy intelligence analyst who 











Apocalyptic throb: members of Judas Priest on stage 


The First Amendment may not protect “mind control.” 


leather, sat at the defendants’ table dressed 
in business suits and heard themselves ac- 
cused of murderous “mind control.” Said 
guitarist Glenn Tipton in an interview: “We 
were shocked. Nothing in the album says, 
‘Go do this, go do that.’ ” 

The case does not involve the overt 
messages of the songs, which state judge 
Jerry Carr Whitchead has ruled are pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. At issue, 
instead, is the alleged use by the band and 
its corporate producer, CBS Records, of se- 
cretly encoded subliminal messages that are 
received only by the unconscious mind. Vi 
sual subliminal images—for example, flash- 
ing the word buy at speeds too great to be 
observed by the conscious mind—have 
been tested in video advertising for dec 


Milestones 


pleaded guilty in 1986 to selling U.S. se- 
crets to Israel; from Anne Pollard, 30); after 
five years of marriage; in New York City. 
Pollard is serving a life sentence in a feder- 
al prison in Marion, Ind. His wife has been 
hospitalized for an intestinal disorder since 
being released from a halfway house in 
March, after serving a 32-year sentence as 
an accessory. A process server disguised as 
a medical orderly served Anne the papers 
as she lay in her hospital bed. Said she: 
“I'm totally grieved and devastated.” 


DIED. Richard Overholt, 88, chest surgeon 
and pioneer in the U.S. antismoking cru- 
sade; in Boston. In the early 1930s, while 
operating on tuberculosis patients, Over- 
holt noticed that the lungs of nonsmokers 
recovered faster than those of smokers 
When he shared his finding with other doc- 
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ades, although researchers debate whether 
they have any proven persuasive effect. The 
notion that auditory images of this type 
could shape listeners’ behavior is even 
more in dispute. But Whitehead has held 
that if such messages were employed— 
which the band and CBS deny—they 
could not qualify for First Amendment 
protection because they do not openly 
exchange information. Instead, the 
judge reasoned, they reach a listener 
without his knowledge and invade his 
privacy. 

Few media professionals believe 
that subliminal messages are widely 
used in popular entertainment, but 
many religious Fundamentalists con- 
tend that they are common and that 
they exert an almost hypnotic power. 
This theory was popularized by author 
Wilson Bryan Key, a witness for the two 
families. In the case of the Judas Priest 
album Stained Class, Key claims to find 
the repeated injunction “Do it,” which 
he interprets as encouraging suicide. 
Attorneys for the plaintiffs also main- 
tain that satanic incantations are revealed 
when the music is played backward. Testify- 
ing last week, Vance’s mother, a born-again 
Christian, described how her son threw 
away rock records after attending a Chris- 
tian camp in 1983, only to revert to former 
habits. “He couldn't do both at the same 
time,” she said. “He was either true to the 
God of our church, or he was true to the 
god Judas Priest.” 

The band and CBS reject the idea of set- 
tling out of court, contending that free ex- 
pression is at stake, Says their attorney, 
Suellen Fulstone: “The subliminal argu- 
ment has no basis in fact. It is simply a vehi 
cle to pursue a case otherwise marred by the 
First Amendment.” By William A. Henry Ill. 
Reported by Erik Pappa/Reno 





tors in 1934, Overholt recalled, “They 
thought I was crazy. I could see so much ev- 
idence, and no one would listen.” 


DIED. Karl Menninger, 96, psychiatrist who 
brought mental therapy into the medical 
mainstream and transformed the nation’s 
way of thinking about the mentally ill and 
criminally disposed; of cancer; in Topeka. 
An innovative maverick with a streak of 
curmudgeonliness, Menninger some- 
times said he was “more Freudian than 
Freud,” meaning that he took his lessons 
from direct observation of cach unique 
mind. Menninger founded the Menninger 
Clinic in Topeka with his father and 
brother in the 1920s and spent the next 
five decades developing it into one of the 
world’s most celebrated hospitals for the 
mentally ill. 
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A Sampler of Witless Truisms 








By ROBERT HUGHES 

enny Holzer is the first woman artist to 

fill the U.S. pavilion at the Venice 
Biennale. For America to represent itself 
with a woman at the world’s oldest festival 
of new art was a long-overdue gesture. 
But alas, the best thing to be said about it 
is that Holzer is a woman. Considered as 
art, the installation by this 39-year-old 
conceptual artist seems lavish but medio- 
cre, especially when divorced from the fe- 





verish context of the Biennale’s opening. 

For a few days in late May, the whole in- 
ternational art set converges on Venice, 
jams Harry’s Bar and the Corte Sconta, and 
migrates from one lavish party to the next. 
Briefly the choruses of “interesting” drown 
out the arpeggios of the singing gondoliers. 
This preserves the idea that the Biennale 
has some kind of following outside the art 
world itself—an illusion. For everyone then 
departs, leaving the festival in a state of ut- 
ter torpor with three months to run. 

Ona sunny Sunday morning in July, near 
the height of the Venetian tourist season, the 
public gardens are empty. Where is the audi- 
ence for the new? The national pavilions, 
that whimsical collage of defunct official 
styles, are as deserted as the dream piazza in 
a De Chirico, populated only by young guar- 
diani doing their nails in the humid silence. It 
reminds you of the old nursery rhyme: 


Miss Smarty 
Gave a party: 
Nobody came. 
Her brother 
Gave another— 
Just the same. 








_ America’s Jenny Holzer showers Received Ideas on the Biennale 


This gap—more like a canyon—between 
the Art World and the Real World seems 
particularly sad in Holzer’s case, since the 
one thing she evidently yearns to do is make 
contact with a wide public by showering it 
with improving mottos, printed on posters, 
zapping from light-emitting diode boxes, 
and even carved in stone: EATING TOO MUCH 
IS CRIMINAL, for instance, Or ABUSE OF POW- 
ER COMES AS NO SURPRISE. In the late "70s, 
after graduating from the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Holzer was smitten by an 
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glare in the U.S. pavilion 





insight. To subvert the slow and, natch, “élit- 
ist” way in which art tends to find an audi- 
ence, she started writing short slogans and 
leaving them in public places for people to 
read. “If you want to reach a general audi- 
ence,” she proclaimed, “it’s not art issues 
that are going to compel them to stop on 
their way to lunch, it has to be life issues.” 


oo true, although it is hard to know 

how far Holzer’s work succeeds in this 
agenda, there being no restaurant behind 
the U.S. pavilion. But short of building 
one, American cultural officialdom could 
not have been more obliging. The funding 
bodies, which included the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, paid to have her thoughts chiseled on 
benches and, in four languages (not always 
perfectly translated), on the marble 
plaques with which the pavilion floor is 
newly paved. Electronics mavens set them 
moving across giant LED screens on the 
walls. Not since Cecil B. DeMille caused 
lightning to peck the Ten Commandments 
onto Charlton Heston’s tablets had Ameri- 
can culture spent so much on lettering. All 





this to tell the world it should not overeat. 
Tipicamente americano, one might think. 

But not more so than the content of 
Holzer’s thoughts. Starting with Goethe, 
Pascal and Chamfort, the list of aphorists 
to whom she is inferior would be exceed- 
ingly long, but she does try. Not for nothing 
does she call her utterances “truisms.” 
Their lack of wit is almost disarming. They 
have an earnest hortatory confidence that 
makes other kinds of word art—Ben Vau- 
tier’s in France in the ’60s, for instance— 
look semidetached. Holzer’s trouble is that 
although she wants to use language alone 
as the stuff of visual art—a dubious enter- 
prise anyway—she has no language. She 
just rambles, and her linguistic poverty 
strikes people as “radical,” as though it 
were the result of some ex- 
acting distillation. But it is 
thin and complacent, tarted 
up with costly materials for 
the audience of consumers 
whose pretensions it affects 
to despise. Its bathos 
(LACK OF CHARISMA CAN 
BE FATAL) might have is- 
sued from the warm heart 
of some Midwestern cre- 
ative-writing course. Her 
phrasing (IDEALS ARE RE- 
PLACED BY CONVENTION- 
AL GOALS AT A CERTAIN 
AGE) is like a Hallmark 
card rewritten in academe. 
Holzer may sometimes re- 
mind you of Seneca (EXPIR- 
ING FOR LOVE IS BEAUTI- 
FUL BUT STUPID) and 
sometimes of Bakunin 
(PRIVATE PROPERTY CREATED CRIME). 
But down deep she is a homebody. 

Thus her Dictionary of Received Ideas 
seems to have tapped a main vein. Holzer is 
the modern version—rewired, subsidized, 
eagerly collected, but still recognizable—of 
those American maidens who, a century 
ago, passed their hours stitching improving 
texts on samplers: THOU GOD SEEST ME, 
ABC, XYZ. The main differences are that in- 
stead of using biblical texts, Holzer writes 
her own, and that instead of using needle 
and thread, she inscribes them in LEDs and 
marble. Once Old Nick made work for idle 
hands; today the art market does. 

It may seem odd that Holzer was cho- 
sen for the Biennale over artists like Susan 
Rothenberg or Elizabeth Murray. But one 
should remember that America is touchy 
about its lack of literacy; someone must 
have wanted to stress that American artists 
can write. Besides, élitism is an extremely 
dirty word in art circles these days, and 
whatever else she may be, Holzer is no élit- 
ist. Her work is so faultlessly, limpidly pe- 
destrian as to make no demands of any sort 
on the viewer, beyond the slight eyestrain 
induced by the LEDs. =| 
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Does your auto insurance 


company know the difference 
between apples & oranges? 









Perhaps not. Because they have issued new requirements 
that may make it harder for body shops to use the parts 
that match. 


Your body shop’s labor may not be as fruitful because 
it’s being forced to replace sheet metal on your car or truck 
with cheap imitations. And they don’t compare. 

Beware! Imitation parts don’t always fit like genuine 
Ford parts. Copied parts just don’t give you the Ford quality 

you’ve paid for. And if imitation parts fail, they’re not 
-. >. covered by your vehicle’s original corrosion warranty, 

ee or by the Ford Lifelong Sheet Metal Guarantee. 
When you insist on Genuine Ford Sheet Metal, 
your Peace of Mind™ is guaranteed. If a sheet metal part 
ever rusts through, Ford will cover its replacement free- 
both parts and labor. Tell your insurance company that 
you know the difference between apples and oranges, 
and make them specify Genuine 
Ford Sheet Metal. That way, there’s Te cami cane 


no sour grapes. 
For more information, call 1-800-356-0792. 
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Pop Stardom for 
Fun and Profit 


The New Kids on the Block ride a hot new trend: 





success and salesmanship as part of the act 


ByJAYCOCKS 

AG ns up in Boston and 
dancing in the streets,” says 
Danny Wood, “you see a lot 


of things.” Nothing like this, though. Not 
even in Boston. 

It’s as if the concert stage were a reef in 
some Sargasso Sea of raging teen hor- 
mones. Wood and his four pals, collective- 
ly known as the New Kids on the Block, 
dance, sing, break and rap together while 
thousands of mostly pre- and early pubes- 
cents trip over their own ecstasy. The audi- 
ence shrieks. Screams. And clutches at its 
authorized New Kids T shirts ($20). Jan- 

| gles its authorized New Kids buttons 
(three for $8). Finally departs, hoarse, 
sweaty, satisfied and somewhat lighter in 
the purse. This group has found the perfect 


place for contemporary pop icons: close to | 


the heart and close to the cash. 

Milli Vanilli. Madonna. Paula Abdul. 
You can’t be a pop star these days if you 
don’t dance. And what keeps you on your 
toes isn’t just a choreographer and a trainer; 
it’s the sheer momentum from all the mon- 
ey out there to be made, not by performing 
but by succeeding. Success can’t be separat- 
ed from impact anymore. Marketing and 
merchandising are integral parts of the pop 
machine, just as a movie’s box-office re- 
ceipts become part of its cachet. Show busi- 
ness is the latest American spectator sport, 
and the number of weeks a tune stays at 
No. | is as critical as a batting average for 
anyone who wants to stay in the game. 

By those standards the New Kids are 
heavy hitters. To date they have sold a cu- 
mulative and commanding 17 million al- 

| bums in the U.S. alone and have had five 
| Top Five singles, of which three have made 
it to No. 1. Step by Step, their new album, 
went No, | in the second weck of its release. 
A new Single, Tonight, is on the way. So far, 
the three collections of New Kids videos 
have turned over 3.3 million copies, setting 
a sales record that surpasses even Michael 
Jackson’s. Paperback band bios have occu- 
pied the No. 2 and No. 3 positions on best- 
seller lists simultaneously, even though both 
are officially “unauthorized.” “I looked 
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| through one of them,” 


says Jordan Knight, 
20, the hunk of the bunch. “It’s not good, 
but it didn’t put us down or anything.” A 
glossier and more expensive “authorized” 
biography has just been released. 
Marketing and merchandising have al- 
ways been important. But never have they 
been so prominent as they are today, and 
never so smoothly subsumed into the per- 
forming personality. There is a little de- 
bate about exactly how live the New Kids 
show is (is it real, or is it lip-synched?), and 
quite a bit more about how slickly the New 
Kids have been packaged and sold. The fi- 
nancial phenomenon of the New Kids is 
part of the total experience. As perform- 
ers, Knight and his brother Jonathan, 21, 
Wood, 21, Donnie Wahlberg, 20, and Jo- 
seph McIntyre, 17, are as sleek, nimble and 
nifty as a pair of Air Jordans. The audi- 
ence, overwhelmingly white female, is in- 


| vited to enjoy their moves and their music. 


But their stage show, which has charm and 


| vitality, is an unabashed commercial cele- 


bration of making it big. 

Commercial calculation is crucial for 
pop survival and establishing a persona. 
Madonna sheds images like snakeskins: the 
bad-girl boytoy; the sassy feminist; the con- 





fused pseudo penitent; the ambisexual flirt; | 


the wistful sex bomb, Marilyn Monroe re- 
born from a peroxide bottle with a genie in- 
side, snuggling up to Dick Tracy. She is 
craftier and more gifted than anyone else 
playing the game right now, but all her iden- 
tities have one quality in common. They are 
teasingly, patently artificial. They insist on 
their own calculation. They revel in it and 
induce the audience to do the same. 
Madonna can get away with this because 
she knows how to draw on her reserves of 
mystery without tapping them out. Other 
performers have no mystery at all, but that— 
at least in the short term—seems to be no 
problem. An all-female group called En 
Vogue looks to have lifted its name from the 
same putative dance craze from which Ma- 
donna borrowed the title of her most recent 
hit single. They also sing a kind of wax-slick 
dance music that seems less written than 
cloned. Nevertheless, they have a No.5 hit of 
their own, Hold On, and an album called 
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A PACKAGED DEAL 


When the fans scream for the 
New Kids (left to right: Donnie 
Wahlberg, Danny Wood, 
Jonathan Knight, Joseph 
Mcintyre and Jordan Knight), it 
doesn’t matter that they are 
pop’s slickest creation, 
brainchildren of producer- 
impresario Maurice Starr, far 
left. The faithful are simply 
pledging their love and tithing a 
significant portion of their 
allowance. 


Bom to Sing, currently residing at No. 23. 

Milli Vanilli has so far survived the hi- 
larious barbs of Arsenio Hall, almost unan- 
imous critical disdain and its own supercil- 
ious egotism to score a total of five Top 
Five singles. Even the hotly debated rumor 
that they don’t do their own singing in live 
performance doesn’t diminish their com- 
mercial luster. “If I'd heard the first Milli 
Vanilli record, | would have signed them,” 
says Geffen Records president Ed Rosen- 
blatt. Notes Jeff Gold, a vice president at 
Warner Bros. Records: “They may not be 
what I listen to when I go home, but they 
have good looks and dancing ability that 
appeal to the kids. The same goes for the 
New Kids.” 


ndeed, the New Kids are a paradigm of 
pop’s renewed stress on success and 
salesmanship. At their appearances, 
vendors hawking New Kids merchandise 
will help pull in an estimated $400 million 
this year. Giant video screens keep the 


crowd engaged during intermission with 
New Kids multiple-choice trivia contests 
(Q.: Who is Jordan’s favorite singer? A 

Frank Sinatra) and with repeated, insistent 
McDonald’s, which has 
pitched in a bundle to sponsor the group's 
U.S. tour. “They're a very wholesome, all- 
American group that has the same kind of 
family values that McDonald's has,” ex- 


references to 


plains David Green, the company’s senior 
vice president of marketing. “We continue 
to search for new ways to get to the ‘tween 


market: a little too old for Ronald McDon- 
ald but a little too young for the car keys 
The New Kids are not at all defensive 
Unlike their 
musical elders, who might fret about being 


about being in-betweeners. 


corporately co-opted, these boys see spon 
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sorship as just another welcome 
token of their sudden, lavish 
“Fans chasing me, Mc- 
Donald’s offering us endorse- 
ments—to me, that’s big,” says 
Wahlberg, the group’s offstage 
leader. “I mean, I came from 
food stamps and nothing. I’m 
not going to look at that and be, 
» like, ‘Oh, get out of here, Mc- 
Donald's.’ I’m like, “You want 
= to work with me?’ ” 

At a New Kids show, every- 
one works hard. The boys sing 
(and yes, sometimes lip-synch), 

slide and twirl around the stage in a conge- 
nial mixture of old Motown precision cho- 
reography and up-to-the-minute street- 
Although they do 
occasional pelvis wiggling, the reaction 
they elicit is just like their moves: high ve- 
locity but chaste. They would pass the most 
stringent Tipper Gore litmus test. Manag- 
er Dick Scott describes audience response 


Success. 


| 


dance steps. some 
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this way: “These young girls, it is the first 
time they are experiencing something 
called the libido. The New Kids provide it, 
but in such a wholesome way that it is re- 
freshing. There is nothing lewd or vulgar or 
frightening or threatening.” 


ith those time-honored rock-'n’- 

roll staples removed, the New 

Kids stand revealed pretty much 
as they are: peppy, ebullient popsters get- 
ting a big buzz off their success. If they are 
pop product, they are product that gives 
good value. As Michael Marsden, profes- 
sor of popular culture at Ohio’s Bowling 
Green State University, points out, “You 
can’t manipulate an audience. You can 
take a group that’s coming along and you 
can package them. But if the audience is 
not responsive to their music or to their 
style, you're never going to force them 
down its throat.” Says Warner’s Gold: “It’s 
impossible to manufacture big acts that 
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With pop culture 
revolving in a singular 
orbit of 
merchandising, the 
singing automatons, 
Milli Vanilli, left, and 
the apparently 
prefabricated En 
Vogue, top, are two 
of the brightest 
shooting stars. 
“But,” says one 
expert, “if the 
audience is not 
responsive to their 
music or to their 
style, you're never 
going to force them 
down its throat.” 


don’t have something big in their corner 
already.” 

The big guy in the New Kids’ corner is 
Maurice Starr, 36, a Boston-based produc- 
er, songwriter and talent groomer with a 
proven track record (New Edition). Starr 
put the New Kids together in 1984, still 
writes or co-writes most of their material 
and keeps a strong hand on the till as well 
as the tiller. Starr’s method was shrewd and 
had a notable precedent. He scoured the 
streets of Boston to find a group of attrac- 
tive white kids. Then he forged a sound 
that borrowed liberally from both black 
rhythm and straight-ahead pop, tutored 
the kids in some moves and watched while 
... nothing happened. 

“It was a lot of letdowns in the begin- 
ning,” admits Jon Knight. The first album, 
released in 1986, stiffed. The second, 
1988's Hangin’ Tough, would go on to sell 
11 million copies worldwide, but, as man- 
ager Scott describes it, “not only did it 
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take off slowly, it almost died too.” If 
Starr and Scott had a formula in the New 
Kids, it wasn’t working. The catalyst was a 
disk jockey in Tampa who started to play 
Please Don’t Go Girl heavily. Then the 
New Kids hit the road, appearing as the 
warm-up act for then teen-fave Tiffany. 
“All these young white girls seein’ us,” 
laughs Knight. “I guess they fell in love 
with us.” Scott’s analysis: ‘At first, Co- 
lumbia Records tried to make the Kids 
black, which is what made the act fail.” 
Success came, he says, only when “the pop 
people took over” and the New Kids 
could become what they really are: “the 
perfect Middle American group.” 


he New Kids resent imputations 

that their show is canned and that 

they continue to play Pinocchios to | 
Starr’s funky Gepetto. Says Jon Knight: “I 
think we have a lot of spontaneity, if there 
is such a word.” Beefs Wahlberg: “People 
don’t give us credit. Janet Jackson sat 
down with her producers and came up with 
the concept of Rhythm Nation. That’s the 
same thing we did with our album.” If 
there is a unifying concept behind Step by 
Step, it is one of forthright—indeed, bra- 
zen—commercial calculation, which is one 
thing that sets the Kids apart from the 
Ninja Turtles and the Simpsons, who fell 
into their fads and weren’t made (or 
drawn) to order. “We created a niche,” 
Scott says. “And we filled a void.” 

If that void should ever become vacant, 
lots of candidates are waiting to fill it. 
“You can't take the New Kids and make a 
clone,”’ warns Capitol Industries-EMI 
president Joe Smith. But Starr and Scott 
are way ahead of him. Starr’s 12-year-old 
son is opening for the New Kids as part of a 
trio called the Perfect Gentlemen, whose 
debut album is titled Rated PG (Senator 
Helms, take note). We may also look for- 
ward to the re-emergence of Tiffany, 
whose album and merchandising are now 
being handled by Scott. “We'll try to follow 
the same pattern, make all the right moves 
for her,” Scott says. “And we hope that will 
create another profit center.” There will 
also be an album by Biscuit. 

This is not a singing dog. As any devot- 
ed fan can tell you, Biscuit is a security 
guard for the New Kids. He is, Scott swears, 
“a huge guy who, it turns out, is a great art- 
ist. All the fans know him. He’s going to be 
in the New Kids cartoon series, he’s going 
to be in the New Kids comic books. So it’s 
built in. People are going to think I’m a ge- 
nius. But it doesn’t take a genius to see 
what the marketing potential is.”” There 
must, inevitably, be a Biscuit T shirt. Per- 
haps even a Biscuit biscuit. Maybe Bart 
Simpson could be persuaded to do an en- 
dorsement. One good profit center de- 
serves another. Reported by Elizabeth L. 
Bland and Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York and 
Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 





























Name Calling 


What's so funny about this 
dude that everyone breaks 
up when they hear his name? 
Could be because he’s Homer 
Simpson. Not the put-upon 
dad in TV’s hit cartoon, but a 
genial tavern owner from a 
Madison, Wis., suburb. This 
man has problems: “Try call- 





ing for a pizza, and they say, 
‘Wow, sure!’ Mail-order peo- 
ple just laugh. The same 
thing happens when I write a 
check and show my driver's 
license.” He has two kids 
the tube family has three— 
and they also get teased. So 
far, neither is like bug-eyed 
Brat—uh, Bart—so don’t 
have a cow. 








Best Little Birdhouse 


The bald eagle has a good buddy in DOLLY PARTON. At her 
Dollywood theme park in Tennessee, the country star will break 
ground next month for an aviary to house the U.S.’s largest collec- 
tion of bald eagles unable to survive in the wild. Though it appears 
on the dollar and the President's Seal, the nation’s official symbol 
hasn't always fared well. One member of the aviary is Osceola, a 
male that had been shot and is now one-winged. Dolly found him to 
be “real sweet. But | could feel his power. He needed to be re- 
spected. | didn’t want to get on Oscie’s bad side.” 
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By EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Peachy Keen 


A hailstorm this month near- 
ly ruined the peaches on her 
family farm in South Caroli- 
na, but that didn’t dent Dori 
Sanders’ good spirits. A new- 
ly published author, she’s en- 
joying the fruits of success. 
Disney has optioned Clover, 
her tale of a 10-year-old girl in 
today’s South. From sunup to 
sundown, Sanders, 55, still 
works the land because “once 
the dirt gets under your fin- 
gernails, you can’t give it up.” 
And when she’s in the or- 
chard and gets an idea for her 
next book, she jots it down on 


whatever's handy—a scrap of 


paper or even the side of a 
peach basket. 











Re Bates 


There are so many sides 
to Norman Bates, says 
ANTHONY PERKINS, 
58, that “he’s been 
called the Hamlet of hor- 
ror roles.” Thirty years 
after Psycho, in which 
a bewigged Perkins 
slashed Janet Leigh in the 
shower, he is the scary 
fellow once again in a fall 
film on Showtime. In Psy- 
cho IV: The Beginning, an 
older but wiser Norman 
is wed to a psychologist, 
and in flashbacks Mother 
Norma (OLIVIA HUSSEY) 
and her son (HENRY 
THOMAS) show what 
really happened in that 
spooky house. 





No Excuses 

The Cincinnati judge was 
careful to separate the hero 
from his misdeeds. 
“Today we are not 
dealing with the 
legend,” he said 
before sentencing 
Pete Rose to five 
months in prison 
for cheating on his 
taxes. Baseball's 
record holder for 
number of hits 
(4,256) was also 





fined $50,000, and will have 
to spend three months in a 
halfway house and do 1,000 
hours of community service. 
, Earlier, in a court- 
*room only nine 
blocks from a street 
named in his honor, 
Rose told the judge 
that he was “very 
sorry, very shameful 
to be here today in 
front of you.” Said 
he: “I have no ex- 
cuses because it’s all 
my fault.” 
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H na dozen subtle ways, George Bush has spent the past year 
and a half distancing himself from Ronald Reagan. His 
White House press room is used for press conferences, not 
games of hide-and-seek; his First Lady prefers gardening in 
slacks to hostessing in a designer dress. Even the phrase 
“kinder, gentler” was a covert, backward-looking rebuke: 
Kinder and gentler than who? 

There have to be a few Bushmen, along about now, who 
are wondering if the process of de-Reaganization hasn’t gone 
too far. With the tax switch clinging to their cheeks like the 
remnants of a burst globe of bubble gum, they must be asking 
themselves, Would the Gipper ever have got into such a mess? 

Of course he wouldn't. Reagan got into different kinds of 
messes, but his leadership style precluded embarrassments 
quite like this one. 

The Reagan style was made up of three elements, the first 
and most obvious located at the point where warmth intersects 
rhetoric. Reagan’s rhetoric was crafted by flacks, and the 
warmth may not have warmed anyone within actual touching 
distance, apart from Nancy, but from a podium or in front of a 
lens, the combination was overpowering. Reagan, said Tip 
O'Neill in a moment of frustration, could win an election with 
the votes of a group of bankrupt farmers. O'Neill, no mean 
blarneyer himself, was paying homage to a master. 

What energized that compelling performance was the fact 
that the performer had something to say. Critics mocked The 
Speech, that cargo of truisms worn to stream-bed smoothness 
after decades of delivery, but the solidity, and the consistency, 
of Reagan’s basic message acted as political ballast 
when many another career capsized. 

It helped, finally, that Reagan turned out to 
be right about so many things. He cut tax 
rates, in the teeth of predictions that the 
sky would fall, and it’s still over our heads. 

For half a century he disliked commu- 
nism—no more, it turns out, than Chinese 
students, Lithuanian voters or many of Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's advisers. 

In the day-to-day world of politics, the fusion 
of style, conviction and prescience had the para- 
doxical effect of giving Reagan flexibility. When 
Reagan seized the opportunity, late in his 
second term, to negotiate American inter- 
mediate-range missiles out of Europe, 
he provoked far less anguish among 
his movement conservative sup- 
porters than Richard Nixon did 
when he went to China. Rea- 
gan, unlike Nixon, had a re- 
serve fund of trust, and he 
drew on it. A more per- 
tinent example of a 
low-cost Reagan 
switch comes 
from his days 
as Gover- 
nor of 
Cali- 
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fornia. Reagan, as part of his general opposition to high taxes, 
believed that taxpaying should be an obvious and unpleasant ac- 
tivity—“Taxes should hurt” was a favorite slogan—and he was 
therefore opposed to state income tax withholding, a position on 
which, he said, “my feet are in concrete.” When, after a few years 
in Sacramento, he found that the state could not generate a liv- 
able cash flow unless withholding was instituted, he unlocked 
himself—and announced the change by saying “the sound you 
hear is the concrete around my feet cracking.” Supporters saw 
the switch not as a defeat or a betrayal, but as a maneuver that 
was necessary to fight and win another day. So did Reagan, who 
returned to the tax issues at the end of his second term as Gover- 
nor (unsuccessfully) and his first term as President 
(successfully). 

Bush has none of these qualities. His rhetoric is small tim- 
bre, a church-basement upright, not a concert grand. He is 
identified with no lifelong, strongly held principles or preju- 
dices. And since he hasn’t been telling us the same thing for 
years on end, he can’t have the pleasure of telling us now, “I 
told you so.” 

Bush’s strength as a public figure has always resided else- 
where. In Looking Forward, his campaign autobiography, he 
told the story of the Yale headgrounds keeper who, after 
weeks of watching Bush swinging and missing in the batter's 
box, wrote him a note: “I am convinced the reason you are not 
getting more hits is because you do not take a real cut at the 
ball. If you would put more power behind your swing, you 
would improve your batting average 100%.” Bush added that 
he took the advice, and brought his average up over 
.250. This story has been retold as a goof on Bush: no bat 
then, no oomph now. But it cuts two ways, for Bush put 
in the work and did improve himself. 

This quality of earnest effort has been Bush’s long 
suit. He may not always know what to do, and he may 
never know how to say what he knows. But once he re- 
solves to do something, he plugs away. 

Such a public personality is especially vulnerable to 
the kind of failed smart-guy trick the change on tax poli- 
cy represents, Bush cannot say that as a longtime antitax 
ideologue he has nevertheless decided to take one step 
back in order to go two steps forward. He does not have 
the cushion of principle to fall back on. All he had was a 
pledge, and the character of a man who kept his pledges. 
Now he has welshed on the pledge and is in danger of 
losing the character. 

Bush is doubly vulnerable to conservative disgrun- 
tlement. The Congressmen and pundits who are so un- 
happy now were never tied to him by the mystic chords 
of memory, as they were to Reagan, though they were 
willing to be pleasantly surprised. Now they have been 
unpleasantly confirmed in all their old doubts. This mat- 
ters to Bush because they, not George Mitchell or Tom 
Foley, form the core of his support. 

Though the Democrats will certainly profit by Bush’s 
discomfiture, whether they will be able to build some 
positive political advantage upon it is another question. 
(We are not talking about the most cunning people on 

earth.) The popular estimate of Bush may stay 
high. But it’s peaked because he’s changed, and 
the only way from here, for the estimate and the 
man, is down. . 
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BACARD! Breezer 


Bright. Light. Refreshing. 





Breezers the taste. 


It’s cool. Sparkling. And so special, it’s unlike anything you've 
ever tasted. A splash of BACARDI» rum, a touch of sparkle, and 
luscious natural fruit juices, for taste as light as an island breeze. 

BACARDI Breezer, in four inviting flavors, each with its own 
touch of paradise: Calypso Berry, Caribbean Key Lime, Island Peach, 
Tropical Fruit Medley. Available in convenient 4-packs. 

Enjoy our good taste with your good judgment. 
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